(- 


or 


FRIENDS’ 
NTELLIGENCER » JOURNAL 


FRIEND, A GRADUATE OF JOHNS HOP- 
kins, (1892), desires an engagement for next year as teacher 


of mathematics and physics. Address A. B. TURNER, Johns | 
Hopkirs University, Baltimore, Md 


) 7ANTED.—BY AN ENGLISHWOMAN, A 
position in any place of trust. References. Address A, 
36, Office of INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


TANTED.—A YOUNG MAN OF EXPERI- 
ence and energy, as instructor in the Natural Sciences. 
Apply to Swarthmore Grammar School, Swarthmore, Pa | 


F’RIENDS' SELECT SCHOOL, 
PLYMOUTH MEETING, PENNA. 


Pupils prepared for Swarthmore College. Boarding scholars 
received in a Friends’ family near the school. Apply for circu- 
lars or further information, to F 

MARY H. WHITE, A. B., Principal, 
Plymouth Meeting, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


TEWTOWN FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
4¥Y FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, will re-open Ninth 
month 5, 1892. For further particulars address MARY R. LEWIS, 
Principal, or LYDIA P, DUTTON, Clerk of Committee, Newtown 
Square, Delaware county, Pa 


Millin Cry. = L1ZZIE J. LAMBERT, 
Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 





533 North Eleventh Street, Philadelphia, (Private house). 


MARY E. WATERS, 
Plain Bonnet Maker. 


$14 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILKE.—CONSHO- 

hocken Dairies. Special attention given to serving families. 
Office, 608 N. 8th street, Philadelphia, Penna. 

JOSEPH L. JONES. 

The Second Trip to Niagara Falls, 
Watkins’ Glen, Havana Glen, and other interesting places en 
route will leave Eighth month 18th, 7 days, for $3200. This trip 
includes drives and sails on Seneca Lake. ‘ Special attention 
given to elderly or young persons traveling alone.”” A deposit of 
$3.00 required 4 days before starting on all trips. This secures 
better accommodation on all steamers and at different hotels. 
For further information inquire of 
REBECCA B. NICHOL3ON, 523 Cooper street, Camden. N. J. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION. 

A *pecial meeting of the Association will be held at 
Lincoln, Loudoun Co., Va., (during the sessions of the 
General Conference there), on Third-day, Eighth month 
16,at 2p.m. The order of exercises will be as follows : 

1. Review of Chap 12, Vol. 2, Janney’s History, by 
Howard M, Cooper. 

2. A paper by Isaac Roberts on the Objects, Methods, 
and Possibilities of Young Friends’ Association, 

3. A discussion, (in which all present are invited to 
participate), of the work of Young Friends’ Association, 
and its extension generally throughout the Society. 

All Friends, everywhere, cordially invited to attend, 

By order of the Executive Committee. 


PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 13, 1892. 


RAILROAD ACCOMMODATIONS 
To the FAIRFAX QUARTERLY MEETING FIRST- 
DAY SCHOOL GENERAL CONFERENCE and FRIENDS’ 


UNION FOR PHILANTHROPIC LABOR, to be held at 
Goose Creek meeting-house, 


Lincoln, Loudoun Co., Va., Eighth Mo. 13th to 19th. 


Arrangements have been made with the Trunk Line, the 
Central, aud the Southern Passenger Associations, embracing 
nearly all of the principal railroads east of the Mississippi river, 
for a special rate of 1 34 fares for all persons attending the First - 
day School General Conference and Friends’ Union for Philan- 
thropic Labor. 

All persons except those going by the special train which 
leaves New York over Pennsylvania R.R..-n the morningof Eighth 
mouth 13, must purchase their tickets to Washington, paying full 
fare therefor, anu must be very careful to obtain from the ticket 
agent at Starting point a certificate to that effect. which when 
presented to the ticket ageut iu Washington will evable the 
holder to get a returo ticket at one-third the regular rate. 

No reiurn tickets will be sold at less than regular rates, ex- 
cept to those huldiug certificaies from agent at starting point 

If friends cannut procure tickets or certificates through to 
Washington at their local stations they should purchase tickets 
only to the nearest poict at whicn such tickets aud certificates 
can be bad, aud there procure their Washington tickets and cer- 
tificates 

Tickets for the going journey can be purchased on and after 
Eighth month 11, and returu tickets will be good to leaye Wash- 
iugton as late as Eight hmonth 24 

Round-trip tickets from Washington to Purcellville, Va., 
good for ten days, can be purchased at the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Lepot in Washington, for $2.00. 

On account of the convenience of transfer in the same depot 
in Washington, and other accommodations offered, Friends are 
advised to purchase their tickets, as far as practicable by the 
Pennsylvania Kailroad. 

A special train will leave New York on Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, Eighth month 13, from 


Desbrusses St. end Courtlandt St, Ferries, 8.30 a. m. 
Jersey City, 8422 “ 
Philadelphia (leave Broad St.), 1105 “ 
Wilmington, Delaware, Za “ 
Ferryville, Md., 12.35 p m. 
Baltimore. — * 


Washington, D. C., (Arrive) 230 “ 
Clark's Gap, 

Hamilton, 

Purcellville, 

Through tickets to Purcellville by this train will be for sale 
only at the following offices from Eighth month 11, upon the 
presentation of acard of identification, to be obtained (as well 
as information about rates, etc.) trom any member of the Com 


mittee 
TICKET OFFICES. 
819 Broadway, and Desbrosses and Courtlandt St. Ferries,N.Y 
101 8. Broad St., and Broad St. Station, Philadelphia. 
Passenger Station Penosylvania Railroad, Wilmington. 
= ” - “ Perryville. 
Union Station, and Baltimore and Calvert Sts., Baltimore. 
Tickets purchased in Washing'on for Purcellville wilt be good 
on the special train. The regular trains on the Richmond and 
Danville railroad leave Washington 9.10 a. m. and 4.35 p. m. 
Arriving at Purcellviile 11.30 a. m. and 7.02 p. m. 
Committee of arrangements : 
JOSEPH A. BoGARDUs, 167 Chambers street, N. Y., 
Clerk of General Conference. 
JOHN W. HUTCHINSON, Sedgwick Avenue, N. Y., 
President of Friends’ Union. 
ROBERT M. JaNNEY, 1522 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia. 
HOWAED M. JENKINS, 921 Arch street, - 
Dr. O. ELWARD JANNEY, 837 N. Eutaw street, Baltimore. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


All persons expecting to attend the First-day School General 
Conference, or Friends’ Union for rhilanthropic Labor, as dele- 
gates or visitors, will please notify the undersigned at once, 
staling by which route they expect to go. and the time of their 
expected arrival in Virginia. JO3SErH A. BOGARDUS, 

167 Chambers street, New York City. 
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FIRST- DAY ‘SCHOOL GENERAL CONFERENCE. 


Programme. 
EIGHTH MONTH 14— 
3 p. m., meeting of Literature Committee. 
EIGHTH MONTH 15— 
4p. m., meeting of Executive Committee. 
EIGHTH MONTH 16— 
9.39 a. m. to 12 m., First Session of Conference. 
Report of Executive Committee. 
Report of Literature Committee. 
Report of Treasurer. 
Report of Illinois Yearly Meeting Association. 
EIGHTH MONTH 16— 
2p. m. to 5 p. m., Second Session of Conference. 
“The Work of the Young Friends’ Associations " illus- 
trated by a model meeting, with exercises under the 
eare of Philadelphia Young Friends’ Association. 
Report of Indiana Yearly Meeting Association. 
EIGHTH MONTH 16— 
7 p.m. to9 p.m, Third Session of Conference. 
Paper: The Teacher in the First-Day School,” by Josiah 
Tubby. Followed by the consideration of subjects 
of especial interest to First-Day School Teachers and 
Workers. 
EIGHTH MONTH 17— 
9.30 a. m. to 12 m., Fourth Session of Conference. 
Report of Ohio Yearly Meeting Association. 
Report of Baltimore Yearly Meeting Association, 
Paper: ‘“‘ The Future of the Lesson Leaves,” by 
Lamb. 
EIGHTH MONTH 17— 
2p. m. to 5 p. m., Fifth Session of Conference. 
Report of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting Assocation. 
Report of New York Yearly Meeting Association. 
Report of Genesee Yearly Meeting Association. 


FRIENDS’ UNION FOR PHILANTHROPIC LABOR. 


FIRST SESSION—EIGHTH MONTH 18, 9 A. M. 
Reports from Yearly Meeting Committees. 
Minutes of the Executive Committee. 

Report of Committee on Peace and Arbitration. 

Paper on Peace and Arbitration, by Allen J 
Chicago. 

Report of Committee on Social Purity. 

SECOND SESSION 
Report of Committee on Temperance 
Paper on Temperance (Educational), by Benjamin F 
of Iowa. 

Report of Committee on Tobacco. 

Paper on Tobacco, by Jonathan K. Taylor, of Baltimore. 

Report of Committee on Improper Publications. 

Paper on Improper Publications, by Mary C. 
altimore. 


Eli M. 


Fliteraft, of 


*. Nichols, 


THIRD SESSION 
Report of Committee on Education of Colored People of the 
South. 
Paper on the Education of the Colored People, 
Maris, of Philadelphia 
Report of Committee on Dependent Children 
Report of Committee on Prisons and Asylums 
Paper on Prison Reform, by Anna M. Starr, of Richm« 


FOURTH SESSION 
Report of Committee on Lotteries, Gambling 
Report of Committee on Capital Punishment. 


by George L. 


mad, Ind 


Kindred Vice 


oer on Capital Punishment, by Samuel 5. Tomlinson, of 


Report. of Committee on Indian Affairs 
Paper on “ The Work of Friends Among Indians,” 
Janney, of Baltimore. 


JouN W. HUTCHINSON, President 
MERCY GRIFFITH HAMMOND, Secretary. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Nivth Street. 
Best Quality COAL at reasonable prices, 


KINDERGARTEN 


AND SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


EDUCATIONAL HOME AMUSEMENTS. 
Friends’ Book Association, 
15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Joseph ve 





Blackburn, of 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY THE 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION, 


(LIMITED). 


TRRMS.—PAYABLE IN ADVANCE: 


Oue copy, one year, : i cent [10 ep 4 copies, one year, $2.25 each 
Single numbers,. . 5 cents | 10 copies, one year, $2.00 each 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST BE GIVEN, 
WE DO NOT “S8TOP’’ PAPERS, EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF THE 
SUBSCRIBER 


OFFICES : 921 ARCH 8T., PHILADELPHIA. 

ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertisements, 10 
cents per line, one time ; 744 cents per line each insertion, two 
times. For longer insertion reduced rates, which will be fur- 
nished on application. 





REMITTANCES by mail should be in Cuecks, DRaFts, or 
PosT-OFFICE MONEY ORDERS; the last preferred. Money sent us 
by mail will be at the risk of the person so sending. 4@-Draw 
checks and money orders to the order of Friends’ Intelligencer 
Association, Limited. 


+ CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE, 


PoEM: RESIGNATION, . 


HopeEWELL MONTHLY MERTING 
THE FVOLUTION OF CHRISTIANITY, 
THE GRowTH TowaRp PEACE, 
SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1892.—No. 32, 

Notes on the Lesson. . ‘ . : : - ; 518 
REVISION OF “i UTHER’S BIBLE,” 
THE HOMESTEAD CONFLICT, 
EDITORIAL : 

The Duty that Lies Next Us, ie 
DEATHS, . : ; ‘ , ; : ‘ ; : 1, 521 
CaKkLOS MARTYN AND THE FRIENDS, . ‘ : “ 52! 
ORTHODOX FRIENDS, . 
EDUCATIONAL, 


‘When, 


Poetry : If Mother W sel 1 Listen ; 23 

RECOLLECTIONS OF JAMES RUSSELL LoweLL, (Conclusion), my 
SomME CALIFORNIA BIRD ACQUAINTANCES . : ; ; 527 
THE COMPANY OF TREES, . } 
News AND OTHER GLEANINGS, ; y 
CURRENT EVENTS, y 
NOTICES, vi 

PROPOSAL FOR PUBLISHING 


“The Journal of Sarah Hunt, 


LATE OF WEST GROVE CHFSTER COUNTY, PA. 


About 300 pages. Printed on good paper and neatly 
bound in cloth. 
Price $1.25 per copy. 


Postage 12 cents extra. 


The work will contain a very interesting and instruc- 
tive account of her life, and exercises in the Gospel Ministry. 

Friends and others interested are requested to procure 
subscriptions and return the same to 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA 


P. S. Persons sending for ten copies or more, to one 
address, will be allowed a discount of 10 per cent, 


340 HILLBORN é vp 


9 


BEDDING, 


—FURNITURE,= 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILAD’A. 


The Tendency 


of the age is toward artistic effects. We are abresat 
of the times in our particular line—wall papers. — 10 
samples mailed for § cents. Prices 5 to dic. a roll 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1206 Market St., Phila. 


LTERATIONS being completed we are now oc- 
cupying our new quarters, 


1013 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 


one square above old stand. We respectfully invite our patrons 
to visit us, and will continue to serve the interests of our cus- 
tomers as heretofore, by ae a thoroughly comfortable, 
Stylish, and Durable Hand-sewed Shoe. Our Auatomical Cork 
Shoe is a specialty that deserves attention. 


Samuel Dutcher, 1013 Spring Garden St. 


For Hot Weather Wear .. 


MARSEILLES, in neat designs, for Vestings 
Habit Cloth, Simonis Batistes 
Serges and Worsteds in a variety of shades 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, Merchant Tailor, 


109 Noath Tenth Street, 


Philadelphia, Penna 
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For Dry Goods : 





——THE BEST PLACE IS— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 


the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


STREETS. 


——_—— 


=e GOODS 

The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House- Furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnshing purposes. 
It 18 believed that unusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 


re 
i 


WANE 


“There were three crows sat on a tree, 


As black as any crows could 
“Alas!” said one, “ would I 


be.”’ 
were white 


Instead of being black as night.” 

“Such foolish wishing,” said his friends, 
“In disappointment often ends ;” 

But now, forsooth, to make you white, 

Will be an easy matter, quite. 

We'll wash you well with some Goip Dvust, 


== And, when you’re white, we 
That while you wonder at the feat, 
Your happiness will be complete.” 
* ‘ * * . * * 


K * * 


Behold him now as white as snow! 
Wonder of wonders! saith the crow, 


fondly trust 


“Tf Gotp Dust PowpEr makes black white, 


’Twill surely all the world delight ; 

And mistress, mother, nurse and maid 
Will find themselves henceforth well paid 
In using this great help for all, 


The household’s needs—both great andsmall; 


For dishes, kettles, pots and pans, 


For paint, and floors, and milkmen’s cans— 


It surely will great comfort bring, 

And clean each dirty place or thing; 
For what will make a black crow white, 
Will make whate’er is dingy bright.” 


GOLD DUST 
WASHING POWDER. 
N. K. Fairbank & Co., 


Sole Manufacturers, 
Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, 
San Francisco, Portland, Me., Portland, 

Ore., Pittsburgh and Milwaukee, 
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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 

Opens Ninth month 13, 1892. Thirty minutes from Broad 
ttreet Station, Philadelphia. Under the care of Friends Full 
College courses for young men and young women leading t» 
Clessical, Engineering, Scientific, and Literary degrees. Health- 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, mechine shops, labora- 
tories and libraries. For catalogue and particulars, address 


CHARLES De GARMO, President 





CO HAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 
A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 

chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 

enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 

corps of instructors. Prepares for business or college Health- 

fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 

from New York City. For Catalogue and particulars, address 

SAMUEL C. COLLINS, A. M., Principal, 


Chappaqua Institute, N. Y 


DARLINGTON SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


WEST CHESTER, PENNSYLVANIA. 

The Thirty-seventh school year of this Institution will com- 
mence Ninth month 12th, next. All the branches of a liberal 
education, including Languages, Drawing, Painting, etc., thor- 
oughly and carefully taught. Theschool has a high and healthy 
location, extensive grounds, fine buildings, new gymnasium, etc. 

Terms $180 per school year, For catalogue address the Prin- 
cipal. RICHARD DARLINGTON, Ph. D. 


i, 9 . 

Friends School, WILMINGTON, DEL., 
will re-open NINTH MONTH 12th, 1892. 
to 230. 
Training Class for Kindergartners. 


Daily sessions 8.45 
College, Preparatory, and Academic courses. A 
Boarding in Friends’ 
Catalogues sent on request. 
ISAAC T. 


Reduced rates for 
JOHNSON, 
Principal). 


families. 
Friends. 





WEST CHESTER, (Pa.) 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


One of the foremost and most successful schools in the 
United Siates. Ideal location. The best of teachers and teach- 
ing. Bwldinrgs andequipments unequaled. Finest School Gym- 
nasium in America. And only $5.00 per week. 

Address G. M. PHILIPS, Ph. D., Prin. 


S WARTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


AN ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL FOR BOARD 
ING AND DAY PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. AN UNUSUALLY 
STRONG CORPS OF INSTRUCTORS. 


ADVISORY BOARD: 


CHARLES De GARMO, Ph. D., President Swarthmore College, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., WILLIAM J. HALL. B. s. 
GEO. MORRIS PHILIPS, Ph. D., CLEMENT M. BIDDLE. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Opens Ninth month 13. Swarthmore, Pa. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 


For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 


At Jenkintown. Pa. Ten miles from Philadelphia on the 
North Penn and Bound Brook Railroads. Thorough work ; good 
care; comfortable aud homelike; charges mocerate. Send for 
circular. The vext school year will begin on Ninth month 12, 
1892. LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal. 

Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary; 


Ogontz, Pa. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG I-LAND. , 

A boarding and day school for both sexes Thorough courses 
preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a good busi- 
ness education. The schoo) will open Ninth month 13th, 1892. 
Terms for boarding scholars, $150 per school year. The school is 
under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located on Long 
Island, about 30 miles from New York. For catalogue and par- 
ticulars, address 





FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 








PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual 


Net Cost. 
AND A HALF MILLIONS. 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. 


INCORPORATED 1812. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY 


For Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities. 
NO. 517 CHESTNUT STREET 


LINDLEY SMYTH, President. WM. P HENRY, Sec. and Treas. 
HENRY N. PAUL, Vice-Pres’t. JOHN J. R. CRAVEN, Ass’t Sec. 
JARVIS MASON. Trust Officer. WM. L. BROWN, Ass’t Treas. 
L C. CLEEMANN, Assistant Trust Officer. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


It is PURELY MUTUAL; has Assets of NINETEEN MILLIONSa nd a SURPLUs of over Two 
ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8S. STEPHENS. 


Sec. HENRY C. BROWN, 





CAPITAL, $2,000 000. SURPLUS, $2,000,000. 


Chartered to act as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- 
TEE, GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMIITEE, RECEIVER, 
A®ENT, eic.; and for the faithful performance of all such du- 
ties ali its Capital and Surplus are liable. 

All trust investments are kept separate and apart from the as- 
teitsof the company. Income collected and remitted. Interest 
a on money deposits. Safes in its burglar-proof vaults 
or rent. 

The protection of its Vaults for the preservation of WILLS of- 
fered gratuitously. 

Gold and Silver Plate, Deeds, Mortgages, etc., received for 
safe-keeping under guarantee. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice-President and soert: ASA 8. WING; Manager 
of : 


Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK; Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULK 


Assistant 


Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND; Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 
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RESIGNATION. 


THIS wayward, human heart of mine 
Is learning now to see 

That, whatsoever way I turn, 
Each path leads up to Thee. 


I used to think that I could choose 
My road; but now I pray 

That Thou wilt take my hand in Thine, 
And lead me on my way. 


I used to think that I could plan 
My life, and call it mine; 

But now I ask my human will 
May be subdued to Thine. 


I suffer ; but I do not doubt 
Thy wisdom nor Thy care, 

Knowing that Thou dost make for right 
And goodness everywhere. 

And so I trust; and, though my tears 
May blind the present way, 

I feel that with my hand in Thine 
I cannot go astray. 

I call on Thee, and not in vain ; 
Thou answereth to my heart. 

I know, where there is need of Thee, 
‘That there, O God, Thou art! 

—Anna R. Taber. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
HOPEWELL MONTHLY MEETING. 


Horewsk 1 is situated in Frederick county, Virginia, 
five miles north of Winchester, and forty miles west 
of Fairfax. Its early history is limited, as the fol- 
lowing minutes will explain: 

“At Hopewell Monthly Meeting, held Fourth 
month 7, 1760. At this meeting it is agreed that the 
minutes, beginning where Jesse Pugh was appointed 
clerk, should be set in order for recording ; many of 
the foregoing [preceding] minutes being lost, so that 
no correct record can now be made of them, and the 
meeting appoints William Dillen, Jonathan Parkins, 
Jesse Pugh, and William Jolliffe, to that service.” 

“At our Monthly Meeting of Hopewell held 
second day of the Sixth month, 1760. 

“The committee appointed to set the minutes in 
order for recording report to this meeting that they 
accordingly met, but one of the books being lost, by 
accident by fire, they could not proceed any further 
back than where William Jolliffe was appointed 
clerk. Therefore the business is continued under 
their care, to be done any time in the present year.” 

“Atour Monthly Meeting of Hopewell, held the 
23d of Fourth month, 1759. At this meeting Wil- 
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liam Jolliffe, Jr., is appointed clerk in the room of 
Jesse Pugh.” 

The records of this meeting that were preserved, 
according to the above minutes, are still in a very 
creditable condition in the vault at Park Avenue 
meeting-house, Baltimore. The opening minute of 
the meeting record that was preserved is all the ligh t 
that Hopewell records themselves give of the estab- 
lishing of that meeting. It proves that the meeting 
was held at Opeckon (now written Opequap), Virginia, 

“At our Monthly Meeting of Hopewell, held at 
Opeckon, the 26th of the Third month, 1759, the 
representatives being called, they appeared.” 

From other sources the following information 
was obtained. Alexander Ross, who arrived in this 
country from Ireland about the commencement of 
the eighteenth century, and married Catharine 
Chambers of Chichester, Chester (now Delaware) 
county, Penn., in 1713 removed to Haverford Monthly 
Meeting, and in 1715 to within the bounds of New 
Garden Monthly Meeting, Chester county. Upon 
the division of that meeting, in 1730, his residence 
was within the limits of Nottingham Monthly Meet- 
ing, Chester county, Pa., (now Cecil county, Mary- 
land). Nottingham Monthly Meeting records show 
him to have been active in the administration of 
Friends’ discipline, and a valuable member. On 
Seventh month 16, 1732, he made a public sale of his 
personal property, previous to his removal to Vir- 
ginia, where he and a number of Pennsylvania 
Friends had procured from the Governor and Coun- 
cil at Williamsburg (the capital of Virginia) a grant 
of 100,000 acres of land on a stream called Opeckon, 
in the Shenandoah Valley. To this Alexander re- 
moved, with his associates, Josiah Ballenger, James 
Wright, Evan Thomas, and other Friends, and 
formed a settlement, in this fertile valley with ample 
lands to accommodate all Friends who were disposed 
to jointhem. Their undertaking appears to have 
been to plant a large community of Friends in that 
section. In this they were successful. At one time 
there were many Friends in this part of Virginia 
Many migrated from Nottingham and other meetings 
in Chester county, Pa. The early histories of Notting- 
ham and Hopewell meetings are closely allied to 
each other, many families having members belong- 
ing to each of these meetings; and there are nu- 
merous instances of the families of one meeting inter- 
marrying with that of the other. It was a common 
event for a member of one to visit that of the other 
meeting. Nottingham Monthly Meeting records fur- 
nish the following minutes that are probably the 
fullest account of the establishing of Hopewell Meet- 
ing now to be found. 
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“At our Monthly Meeting of East Nottingham | Seventh month, 1759. At this meeting it was unan- 


held ye 18th day of ye Third month, 1734. 

“Alexander Ross has proposed to this meeting on 
behalf of Friends at Opeckon, that a meeting of 
worship be settled amongst them, which is under ye 
consideration and care of this meeting until a suit- 
able time to give them a visit.” 

“At our Monthly Meeting of East Nottingham, 
held ye 17th day of ye Sixth month, 1754. 

“Friends being again mindful of ye request of 
Friends at Monoquesie and Opeckon, do in order to 
give them a visit, appoint Jeremiah Brown, William 
Kirk, Joseph England, and John Churchman.” 

“At our Monthly Meeting of Nottingham, held 
the 2lst day of the Tenth month, 1734. 

“The Friends appointed to visit Friends at 
Opeckon do report that they have so done, and that 
they think it would be of service if a meeting were 
settled there, which this meeting doth acquiesce 
with, and order that it be sent to ye next quarterly 
meeting.” 

(Nottingham Monthly Meeting at this date was a 
branch of Chester (now Concord) Quarterly Meeting). 

‘At our Monthly Meeting of East Nottingham, 
held 15th of ye Twelfth month, 1734: 

“The Quarterly Meeting have granted ye request 
of Opeckon Friends and a meeting allowed them. 
Joseph England, John White, Jeremiah Brown, and 
John Churchman are appointed to write to them to 
inform them thereof, and to advise them to be unan- 
imous in ye place whereon they sett or build their 
meeting-house.” 

This would appear sufficient proof that Hopewell 
Meeting was regularly established early in 1735, and 
that in all probability Friends had a meeting there 
as early as 1732, about the time that Alexander Ross 
and his friends arrived there. In those early times 
one of the first interests that Friends looked after was 
the holding of a meeting. This was commonly held 
at the house of one of their members, for some time 
before asking the liberty of having a preparative or 
monthly meeting. 

“ Janney’s History” states that Hopewell Monthly 
Meeting was established in 1744, under the authority 
of Chester Quarterly Meeting. But the following 
minutes show a date several years earlier: 

“At our Monthly Meeting of East Nottingham, 
held the 2lst of the Sixth month, 1736, Simeon 
Taylor requested from this meeting a certificate on 
behalf of himself and his wife, to the Monthly 
Meeting of Hopewell,in Virginia. This certificate 
was granted.’ 

“ At our Monthly Meeting of East Nottingham, 
held the 20th of ye Ninth month, 1736, Abraham 
Job requests a certificate of this meeting to ye 
Monthly Meeting of Hopewell, in Virginia. This 
certificate was granted.” 

At what date the meeting-house was built is not 
probably known. It would appear from the minutes 
of Nottingham, Twelfth month 15th, 1734, already 
cited, that they were then contemplating building. 
It “advises them to be unanimous in ye place 
whereon they sett or build their meeting-house.” 

“At Hopewell Monthly Meeting, held 23d of 


imously agreed that the meeting house going to be 
built be raised to be two stories high, and augmented 
three feet wider than before agreed.” 
Kirk Brown. 
1813 North Caroline Street, Baltimore. 
(Conclusion next week.) 
THE EVOLUTION OF CHRISTIANITY. 


EXTRACTS FROM DR. LYMAN ABBOTT'S LECTURES, 


Tue series of lectures delivered extemporaneously 
last winter before the Lowell Institute, Boston, by 
Lyman Abbott, have been collected in a neat duo- 
decimo volume, and are now issued by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston.’ 

These lectures, reported somewhat imperfectly at 
the time of their delivery, attracted considerable at- 
tention then, and now that they have been printed 
and made permanently accessible to a much larger 
circle, are likely to receive an attention correspond- 
ingly greater. Dr. Abbott is an earnest, courageous, 
and stimulating thinker. What he says, even if we 
do not at times fully agree with him, always bears 
the mark of thoughtfulness, sincerity, and force,—a 
combination not too common. Hardly any American 
speaker or writer, in the last decade, has more dis- 
tinctly influenced the religious thought of the time. 
Taking the place of so remarkable a man as H. W. 
Beecher, it was hardly expected by any one that the 
vacancy would be entirely filled, but though there is 
a wide difference between the qualities of the two, it 
would be a bold thing to say that Dr. Abbott shows 
in the aggregate any inferiority. He is not, of course, 
so great an orator, he has not that marvelous wealth 
of illustration and anecdote, he is less captivating, 
perhaps, as a “ platform speaker,” but his written 
work, on the other hand, has such strength, depth, 
and consistency as were not uniformly present in the 
work of his predecessor. 

The present volume contains vigorous and stimu- 
lating discussion of some of the highest themes. 
There are nine lectures: Evolution and Religion; 
The Evolution of the Bible; The Evolution of The- 
ology—the Old Theology ; The Evolution of Theology 
—the New Theology ; The Evolution of the Church ; 
The Evolution of Christian Society; The Evolution 
of the Soul ; The Secret of Spiritual Evolution ; and 
lastly, The Consummation of Spiritual Evolution. In 
his preface Dr. Abbott says: 

“Spiritual experience is always new. It must 
therefore find a new expressien in each age. This 
book is an attempt to restate the eternal, yet ever 
new truths, of the religious life in the terms of mod- 
ern philosophic thought. The teachers in the modern 
church may be divided into three parties: one is 
endeavoring to defend the faith of the fathers and 
the forms in which that faith was expressed; one 
repudiates both the faith and the forms; one holds 
fast to the faith, but endeavors to restate it in forms 
more rational and more consistent with modern 
habits of thought. To confound the second and 
third of these parties, because they agree in discard- 
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ing ancient formularies, is a natural but a very radi- 
cal blunder. The new theology does not tend toward 
unfaith ; it is, on the contrary, an endeavor to main- 
tain faith by expressing it in terms which are more 
intelligible and credible. I hope that the reader of 
these pages will discover that I have not abandoned 
the historic faith of Christendom to become an evo- 
lutionist, but have endeavored to show that the his- 
toric faith of Christendom, when stated in the terms 
of an evolutionary philosophy, is not only preserved, 
but is so cleansed of pagan thought and feeling as to 
be presented in a purer and more powerful form.” 

The lecture on the “‘ Evolution of the Bible ” is 
one of extreme interest. We make the following ex- 
tracts: 

“The question, therefore, to which 1 invite the 
reader’sattention in this chapter is not whether the 
Bible is an inspired literature and contains a Divine 
revelation. To deny this is to deny Christianity. 
He who disbelieves in the Bible as the text-book of 
revealed religion is not in his belief a Christian, 
whatever he may be in his character. He is, prop- 
erly speaking, a theist. The Bible has a unique place 
in the literature of the world. It has comforted the 
sorrowing, inspired the apathetic, guided the per- 
plexed, strengthened the weak, and called to practi- 
cal repentance the sinful and the erring. No the- 
ology can be true which takes this Bible out of hu- 
man life, weakens its sacred authority, makes it less 
valuable as an inspiration and a guide, redaces it to 
the commonplaces of the world’s thought, and de- 
grades it and deprives it of its life-giving power. 
There is no better test of spiritual truth than spir- 
itual fruitfulness; and in making our estimate of 
truth and falsehood we must take into account the 
spiritual as well as the logical faculties, the testimony 
of the intuitions as well as the conclusions of the 
judgment. 

“ But, on the other hand, the question is not 
whether this Bible has in it some incidental inac- 
curacies and imperfections; whether some of its 
dates are wrong, some of its words and phrases mis- 
translated, miscopied, or even originally mischosen ; 
whether there are differences in detail in its parallel 
narratives, showing an absence of absolute and mi- 
nute accuracy ; whether there are, as a conservative 
theologian has conceived that there are, some specks 
of sandstone in the marble. The question is far 
more fundamental. How are we to regard the 
Bible? How are we to regard inspiration and revel- 
ation? Are we to think that God has given us a 
perfect and infallible standard, something complete 
and perfect from its inception; or are we to think 
that he has given us a literature in which the mani- 
festations of his presence and power are unique, but 
in which they are made through men of like pas- 
sions as we Ourselves are, men who saw truth as ina 
glass darkly, men who knew in part and prophesied 
in part? Is the Bible like the northern lights, 
flashing instantly and without premonition upon a 
world of darkness, and setting all the heavens aglow 
with its resplendent fire; or is it like the sunrise, 
silvering first the mountain tops, gradually creeping 
down the valleys, a progrsssive light, mingled with, 
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yet gradually vanquishing the darkness, its pathway 
like that of the righteous man, growing brighter and 
brighter unto the perfect day ? om 

“An infallible book is an impossible conception, 
and to-day no one really believes that our present 
Bible is such a book. Theologians maintain, indeed, 
that the original utterances of the original writers 
were infallibly accurate, but we have not the origi- 
nal utterances of the original writers. An infallible 
book is a book which without any error whatever, 
conveys truth from one mind to another mind. In 
order that the Bible be infallible, the original writ- 
ers must have been infallibly informed as to the 
truth; they must have been able to express it infal- 
libly ; they must have had a language which was an 
infallible vehicle for the communication of their 
thoughts ; after their death their manuscripts must 
bave been infallibly preserved and infallibly copied ; 
when translations became necessary, the translators 
must have been able to give an infallible translation 
and finally the men who receive the book must be 
able infallibly to apprehend what was thus infallibly 
understood by the writers, infallibly communicated 
by them, infallibly preserved, infallibly copied, and 
infallibly translated. Nothing less than this combi- 
nation would give us to-day an infallible Bible; and 
no one believes that this infallible combination ex- 
ists. Whether the original writers infallibly under- 
stood the truth, or not, they had no infallible vehi- 
cle of communicating it: their manuscripts were not 
infallibly preserved or copied or translated ; and the 
sectarian differences which exist to-day]afford an ab- 
solute demonstration that we are not able infallibly, 
to understand their meaning. 

“God has not given us an infallible standard, but 
something far better, namely, a Divine revelation. 
There is one relatively infallible book in the world, 
—Euclid’s Geometry. It was written years before 
Christ, and, so far as I know, no material errors have 
been found in it from that day to this; but it has 
exerted no such influence upon mankind as the Bible. 
It is inerrant, but it is not Divine. The value of the 
Bible consists not in the supposed fact that there are 
no errors in it, but in this, that the books have been 
written by men who, with various degrees of clear- 
ness of vision, saw God in his world of nature and 
in his world of men, and were able to make others 
see him. It is God,—God’s truth, God’s life,—re- 
vealed in and imparted by the Bible which makes it 
a sacred book ; and that impartation is all the better, 
and that revelation is all the clearer, because men 
were the media through which the life was imparted 
and the revelation was made, men who saw the 
truth, as we see it, in a glass darkly, and who knew 
it, as we know it, in part only.” 


THEsE old eternal hills of thine, 
What mighty cheer they breathe ! 
What fulness of delight divine 
Thy solemn stars bequeath! 


When cheer and strength my soul doth lack, 
Thy glory makes me whole; 

Amidst thy summer I win back 
The summer of my soul.—T. H. Gill. 
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THE GROWTH TOWARD PEACE. 
(THE following extracts from the fine address of Dr. West- 
cott, Bishop of Durham, England, at the annual meeting in 
London of the International Arbitration and Peace Associa- 
tion, contain many elevating and inspiring thoughts. Dr, 
Westcott, it will be seen, is a sincere believer in this doctrine 
of real Christianity, and it is notable here that it was by his 
earnest and energetic mediation between the colliery 
owners and the men that the great strike of the coal miners 
in the Durham district, northern England, was brought to a 
close a few weeks ago. He has been best known, no doubt, 
to many by his books, but his practical work in other direc- 
tions. such as we have indicated, is important and valuable. 
—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL.] 


At the most solemn hour of my life this question 
was put to me among others, “ Will you maintain and 
set forward, as much as shall lie in you, love and 
peace among all men?” and my answer was, “I will 
do so by the help of God.” It is in virtue of that 
charge which was laid upon me, that promise which 
I made, that I am here this afternoon. You will no- 
tice that there is no limitation in the words. It says: 
“Love and peace amongall men.” If you compare 
those words with corresponding phrases in other ser- 
vices you will feel their eloquent power. I confess, 
indeed, and with shame, that we have not yet fully 
and boldly recognized the duty that is thus laid upon 
us, for it specially belongs to those who are placed in 
such a position of responsibility as has been given to us. 
The question of peace involves the widest interests ; 
it regards a remote future ; it is raised above all party 
divisions; it needs the support of a great faith. I 
know quite well the difficulties and the hindrances 
which beset the work of forwarding peace, and the 
temptation of using bold words when there is no ne- 
ceseity for corresponding action. But in spite of this, 
the duty remains, whether it is hard or easy, and it 
must be recognized. And, further, I maintain, with- 
out any reservation, that in taking a wide retrospect 
of the course of the world’s history, its whole ten- 
dency is towards that great end for which we work. 
Whether we regard the course of human association, 
or the development of moral ideas, or the growth of 
opinion on this subject itself, the movement is uni- 
form in the same direction. 

Looking back over the history of the last century, 
we see already two most important steps have been 
taken in this direction. A hundred years ago the 
French Revolution crowned the conception of indi- 
vidualism with that memorable watchword “ Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity.” It gave a striking and im- 
pressive portraiture of the single man, and out of 
that there grew a kind of vague sentimental cosmo- 
politanism ; but that is not the fellowship of nations 
for which we look. We must not try to sweep away 
in a colorless uniformity all the differences between 
the peoples of the world; rather we must guard all 
that is good in them for common gervice. So we no- 
tice that fifty years after that revolution there came 
another in 1848, when§the principle of nationality 
was victoriously; asserted, and a large proportion of 
European nations were enabled to claim the fullness 
of their inheritance. In short, modern Europe is 
the witness to the effects of that great movement. 


And now after fifty years more we seem to be stand- 
ing on the verge of another, and what, it seems, will 
be a final step. The nations exist, but we now wait 
for the federation of the nations, through which in 
their completeness they shall all bring together, for 
the service of the race, the treasures which they 
have received from the past. It may seem an almost 
audacious paradox to speak this afternoon of the 
United States of Europe, but we labor together to 
make a reality of that phrase. (Cheers.) My friends, 
we laborin good hope, for if you look back over that 
movement which I have most rapidly indicated, you 
will see how, from the family, with all its varieties of 
relatione, and not from the single man, there has 
grown that fuller and more harmonious combination 
of differences in nations which will receive its con- 
summation in the race working for one end, and using 
all its manifold resources for one purpose. 

What do we mean by peace? Peace is not simply 
self-culture or self-indulgence. Peace is not the con- 
temptible sleep of indolence. It is not the piti- 
ful waste of luxury. No; the search for selfish en- 
joyment, self-aggrandizement, self-indulgence in any 
+hape, must sooner or later end in war either in the 
State or beyond it. Peace is an opportunity for the 
most strenuous endeavor to help those who are near- 
est to us. Peace claims from among us soldiers surely 
as heroic and as enterprising as any war can claim. 
There is room for self-sacrifice, for discipline, for 
obedience, for combined action. There is room in 
peace for the utmost genius of a great leader. Peace 
cannot be won, and peace cannot be maintained, 
without the most courageous enthusiasm. 

But then, my friends, after all, when arbitration 
has done its utmost, when the generous passion for 
peace has asserted itself, there still remain cases to 
which arbitration cannot be applied. I think of 
those which involve the conflict of fundamental 
opinions, political or religious, and of those which 
require instant solution: to these arbitration cannot 
be immediately applicable. But none the less, even 
in dealing with these we may do much. Your inde- 
fatigable chairman has told you how much has been 
done by your Society in this direction. We may 
strive to understand better the gifts, the duties, and 
the difficulties of other nations; and we may, if we 
are called to judge in our own case, learn to exercise 
the most severe impartiality. For the first of these 
two duties this Society has rendered, and continues 
to render, great service, by the fact that groups of 
men in every great capital of Europe bound together 
by acommon purpose, must contribute much to bring 
about a better understanding on political questions. 
I often wish we could intreduce into our treaties a 
clause which I believe William Penn introduced into 
his treaty with the Indians, in which the contract- 
ing parties bound themselves solemnly not to be- 
lieve evil reports which were circulated about either 
side. (Hear, hear.) And we have learned, I think, 
much in the last fifty years. We all feel when we 
read the history, say, of the great French war, that 
it would be impossible for us to speak and think as 
our grandfathers spoke and thought in all sincerity. 
We can then refrain, and we are bound, as far as we 
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are able, to refrain from exercising any judgment ad- 
verse to another party or to another nation without 
full investigation. We must not use language which 
is not perfectly reconcilable with the respect due to 
their national dignity. And if we are forced to be- 
come judges in our own cause, surely, then, we shall 
feel that the obligation is laid upon us to act in the 
spirit of judges, to weigh the ends, the means, the 
rights, the principles, which are involved ; and above 
all things,to discountenance what is so common—a 
vague appeal to national honor. The honor of a na- 
tion, like the strength of a nation, in the long run, is 
a nation’s righteousness. (Hear, hear.) And this 
duty of careful, deliberate judgment becomes more 
incumbent upon a nation in proportion as each citi- 
zen receives a growing share of responsibility. By 
fostering it we gain a two-fold good: as a judicial 
temper extends more widely it is obvious that the 
reference to arbitration will become more natural, 
and at the same time the cause of misunderstanding 
will become rarer. There is,-we have known it our- 
selves in the experience of the last twenty-five years, 
—there is in a people an instinct for justice, and 1 do 
not think that in our public dealings we appeal suffi- 
ciently to the higher nature that is in man. (Hear, 
hear.) The history and the position of England im- 
pose on us the obligation of using for others unique 
advantages. It is not by material considerations that 
we finally win our cause; it is not by intellectual 
convictions ; it is by appealing as Christian men to 
the souls of our fellow-men. The Christian faith, in 
my opinion, involves the ideas of the brotherhood 
and solidarity of nations (we cannot dispense with 
either word), and the Christian faith will enable us 
to realize them. Let us confess our hope openly. 
The Christian faith teaches us in the central fact of 
history, that that which is for us only an ideal will 
be for our children an achievement. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1892.—No. 32. 
EIGHTH MONTH 21, 1892. 
THE APOSTLES PERSECUTED. 
GOLDEN TEXT.—We must obey God rather than men —Acts 5: 29. 
ReaD Acts 5: 25-31. 
Tue influence of the Apostles steadily increased. 
Tidings of what they were doing in Jerusalem 
brought multitudes from the towns and cities adja- 
cent to see and hear for themselves ; and from these 
large additions were made to their numbers. The 
sick, and those afflicted with various maladies in- 
cluded under the general name of unclean spirits, 
were laid on couches in the streets of the city, that at 
least the shadow of Peter, as he passed along, might 
fall upon some one of them. In that early time the 
knowledge of medical science was very imperfect, 
and the treatment of the sick was crude and without 
any intelligent understanding of disease. In most 
cases the resort was to some augury or charm, or to 
some exorcist, through whose incantations the dis- 
ease might be cast out. We must think ourselves 
back to those far-off times, and consider this want of 
knowledge of how to care for the body, consider too 
that the human heart throbbed as warm and tender 
then as now towards those it loved, and then think 





of what sacrifices would be made, what difficulties 
willingly undertaken, if there was but the faintest 
hope of relief, of healing. These very scenes have 
been repeated over and over again where the mis- 
sionary has gone on his errand of Christian love and 
helpfulness to distant lands. The most touching 
stories of their life and work are those they tell us of 
the sick and suffering who are brought to them just 
as they were to these apostles, that they may be ad- 
ministered to. It is now as it was then with all such 
cases; to administer the healing draught, to apply 
the balm of comfort to the pain-racked sufferer, is to 
open the way for the reception of the gospel. 

Behold the men you put in prison, etc. The apostles 
were so successful in preaching, in teaching, and in 
healing, that they were arrested again and secured 
in the ward of the prison. When they were feeling 
satisfied that these troublesome men were safe be- 
hind the prison bars, word was brought to them that 
although the prison doors were shut and guarded by 
the keepers, the men whom they had confined there 
were standing in the temple and teaching the people. 

Without violence. The heart ef the populace was 
with the apostles, and it was necessary for the Jew- 
ish Council to act with great discretion to avoid an 
uprising, and in sending their officers to arrest them 
they were instructed to use no violence. 

We straitly charged you, etc. This was the reminder 
of the high priest that they had before been released 
under the injunction that they preach no more in the 
name of Jesus, accusing them of intending to bring 
his blood upon them. 

We must obey God rather than men, etc. This was 
the only answer that they could give for the course 
they had taken, and it is the answer that the true 
heart gives when it is to make choice between the 
will of God and the will of man. As they lost no 
opportunity to speak for Christ and his gospel, they 
now began to tell these persecutors about Jesus, and 
what God had done and was still doing through him 
for Israel. What an example to those who profess 
to be the friends and disciples of Jesus, the Christ, 
in this time of peace and worship! If these men, 
under threat and persecution, could have such bold- 
ness, surely we may trust the Heavenly Father to be 
near us for our help when we are about his work. 


TOPIC: OBEDIENCE, 


Obedience is a simple word of itself, but when we 
repeat it over and over how strong and firm it sounds 
to the ear, and what a solid impression does it con- 
vey to the mind! It has a language of itsown. It 
says, “ Obedience is a compliance with a knewn law 
or rule.” 

As we read the open book of Nature, we recognize 
how obedient she is to the law of growth, silently in 
the spring responding to the touch of the warm sun- 
shine and gentle rain, and giving forth the bud and 
blossom. She simply fulfills the natural law, which 
is the expression or manifestation of the spiritual 
laws. 

Let us more and more walk band in hand with 
Nature ; she will kindly and lovingly lead us up to 
Nature’s God, keeping the doors and windows of our 
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souls and minds open, to receive the Divine impres- 
sions as they come to us, welcoming every little in- 
timation of duty, and responding with willing obedi- 
ence. 

What will be the result of this? Joy and happi- 
ness in the heart, a light in the eye, a clear voice 
which expresses a clear conscience, and a quick, firm 
step, which indicates ready obedience. When the 
child is obedient to the parents, faithful to the les- 
sons given at school, notice the result,—a sound 
growth, which prepares it to enter the higher school, 
and so onward until the fruit of a true manhood and 
womanhood is given unto the world. 

Trace the early career of our great people, and 
notice particularly what an important part true obe- 
dience to the little duties played in their lives. “The 
strength of resolve which shapes life and mixes itself 
with action ” is the fruit of these sacred, solitary mo- 
ments, when we have decided to obey the Voice, re- 
gardiess of all personal cost. Then let us be strong 
and of good courage to obey. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

In the intervening period between our last leseon 
and the present, the apostles continued their work of 
preaching and teaching in the name of Jesus. The 
usual place of; assembly was in the eastern court of 
the temple, knownf{as Solomon’s porch ; there are no 
data that indicate such a court in the building 
erected by Solomon,j but the evidence is that the 
name was given when the temple was rebuilt by 
Herod, the workS being completed nine years before 
the ChristianSera, andj one thousand years from its 
first erection by,king Solomon. 

The daily£gatherings of the people, not only of 
Jerusalem,,but{of the cities adjacent, and the bring- 
ing with them their;.sick and maimed friends that 
they might be healed offtheir infirmities, awakened 
in the mindsfof the, priests and rulers of the temple 
an uneasiness,fand they were filled with jealousy. 
The apostles] were arrested by direction of the high 
priest and committed to prison to await a trial before 
the high court, composed of the high priest and the 
council of elders and chief priests, which were hastily 
assembled on theffollowing morning. This brings us 
to the subject of our lesson. The council being 
called together,! Annas; (or Hannas, as the name is 
sometimes written), the high priest, presiding over 
the assembly, {the prisoners are sent for, and the 
messengers returning,.brought the astounding intel- 
ligence that they found the prison well guarded and 
secure, but the men whom they had committed were 
not there. While the council was in perplexity as to 
what was to be)‘done, another messenger came and 
told them that the;men they had put in prison were 
teaching inthe temple. The captain and his proper 
officers were immediately sent to bring these offend- 
ers before the council, which was done. Thecharges 
against them were the eame as before made, and the 
apostles’ answer was simple, yet without fear or want 
of courage. They neither denied or apologized, but 
said : “ We must obey God rather than man.” On a 
previous occasion they had appealed to their accusers 
to judge for themselves “ whether it be right in the 








sight of God to hearken unto you rather than unto 
God.” Now they rest their case upon the simple 
declaration of duty,’charging home upon them the 
crime of murder, but claiming to be witnesses that 
whom they slew, “ hanging him ona tree, him did 
God exalt to be a Prince and a Saviour.” 

This boldness of the apostles so exasperated the 
council that they were“ minded to slay them.” But 
one of their number had the accused removed, and 
when they had gone out, he counseled the court to 
be careful, citing cases where similar uprisings of the 
people had occurred, and warning them that “ if this 
movement be of men it will be overthrown, bat if it 
be of God, ye will not be able to overthrow them, lest 
haply ye be found fighting against God.” 

This advice was so reasonable that it prevailed, 


and the prisoners were set at liberty but not until 


they had been beaten to the fuil extent that their 
law allowed, and had been charged not to speak in 
the name of Jesus. The member of the council 
through whose interposition the lives of the apos- 
tles were spared, was Gamalie], a Pharisee and a cele- 
brated doctor of law. He was the same at whose 
feet Saul of Tarsus sat as a scholar. He is said to 
have been a most learned and accomplished teacher, 
well versed in Greek scholarship and in the litera- 
ture of his own and of other nations. Understand- 
ing this we can see how the Saul of Judaism, who 
became the Paul of Christianity, was able to stand 
among the learned Athenians, and in the language 
of their own poets affirm the truth of the religion 
of Jesus of which he was an ambassador. 

The great lesson taught us in this study is obedi- 
ence to manifested duty,—not blind yielding to some 
impulse which touches the feelings but does not 


commend itself to the judgment and the understand- 


ing. Many have done this and found to their sor- 
row that what they took for a Divine call was simply 
their own human desire, and was an unprofitable 
service. Yet in this, as in every other occasion that 
our fidelity is brought to the test, it is well to follow 
the advice of the wise man of old,“ Trust in the 


Lord with all thy heart and lean not upon thine own 
understanding.” 


REVISION OF “ LUTHER’S BIBLE.” 


Aw interesting Biblical translation has just been 
printed in Germany,—a revision of the translation 
made by Martin Luther, and used in the German 
Lutheran churches for more than three centuries and 
a half. The Old and New Testament Student says : 
“That the work of revision in Germany has been 
carried through, is something remarkable, in view of 
the storm of opposition which has been raised against 
it. And from the other side, it is noteworthy that, 
in the face of so great temptation to make a thor- 
ough transformation of the old translation, the re- 
vision committee has shown such conservatism and 
soberness in its alterations. The objections which 
the revision of the English Bible had to meet are as 
nothing in comparison with the difficulties which 
our German friends faced. The extremes in Ger- 
many are greater and more pronounced between the 
advanced echolars, who seem to have cut loose from 
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relations to the past, and the retrograde scholastic 
theologians, to whom the past, right or wrong, is ven- 
erable, and its monuments—however moss grown— 
to be sacredly maintained.” 

This revision was suggested in 1855, and was be- 
gun privately by the Caustein Bible House a few 
years later. In 1863 it was taken up by the Eisenach 
Conference of representatives of the German Evan- 
gelical church-governing bodies, meeting every two 
years. 

“The principles laid down by which possible 
changes were to be judged were: (1) such changes 
should be avoided where the only purpose may be to 
translate more literally than Luther translated ; (2) 
in case of changes, one must be sure both that Lu- 
ther was wrong and that the proposed change is cor- 
rect; (3) passages which are in common use in the 
church, or are dear to the people, should be either 
left unchanged or subjected to as slight change as 
possible; (4) if changes are necessary to be made, 
let them be made with thoroughness and consistency, 
though thereby many passages be involved ; (5) let 
all changes be so worded that they will fit into the 
‘ground speech ’ of the Luther Bible, and usually be 
put into the words that his translation uses.” 

Committees of competent scholars proceeded with 
the work, and a“ proof edition ” of the New Testa- 
ment was issued in 1867; accepted by the Eisenach 
Conference in 1868. The Old Testament followed, 
with long continued labor; and in 1883, withthe ap- 
proval of representatives of the Bible societies, the 
“Proof Bible” was given forth, containing both the 
Old and the New Testaments. The work of revision 
still went on, however, under very free criticism 
from all sides. In 1890, at afinal great conference a 
Halle, the long task was pronounced c mpleted, and 
the printing began. This wa: finished in the sprin ; 
of the present year. 


From the American Advocate of Peace. 
THE HOMESTEAD CONFLICT. 


Nor since 1877 has the country been so stirred over 
a labor trouble as over that through which Home- 
stead has just passed. There have been almost at the 
same time other similar difliculties in other parts of 
the world which, but for the overshadowing serious- 
ness of this one, would have attracted much atten- 
tion. But all eyes have been turned towards the 
great Carnegie works, and millions upon millions of 
newspaper pages have daily carried the details of the 
conflict to almost every place in the land. The great 
public interest which has accompanied the events of 
each day has not been caused simply by the fact that 
there was a battle—a cruel, merciless battle, like all 
battles—in which a number of persons were killed 
and wounded : this lock-out strike, while resembling 
in certain phases all others, has been peculiar in sey- 
eral respects. 

1. The men were not suffering from low wages, 
and did not really strike for an increase. Many of 
them were receiving pay, which from the standpoint 
of ordinary day-labor, seems surprisingly high. 
Workmen that earn from $80 to $150 per month, as a 
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number of these did, do not strike for better wages 
simply. 

2. The men were not of what are ordinarily called 
the ignorant and shiftless classes. Many of them 
had saved money and had built up homes for them- 
selves. There were, of course, in the crowds on the 
day of the battle, a number from the vagabond and 
criminal classes, but the leaders in the movement 
were skilled and intelligent workmen and property 
holders. 

3. The trouble did not really spring from a pro- 
posed reduction of wages. The company had not 
said “ we will give you so much and no more, and if 
you will not work for that you must quit.” Not until 
after conference after conference between the com- 
pany and the workmen had been held, was anything 
like this said. 

What was, then, the real cause of the strike and 
lockout? It seems that the deepest questions of the 
labor and capital problem are involved in the diffi- 
culty. It is not to our purpose to go into the details 
of the affair nor to say on which side the chief blame 
lay in this particular case. It would not be difficult 
to show that both sides have been seriously at fault 
at different stages of the trouble. 

(a) The first cause of the strike is the wrong prin- 
ciple lying in the foundation of labor organizations, 
Men ought to make themselves free to make engage- 
ments where they will, and if they associate, which 
is perfectly right, to help one another, it ought not to 
be on such a basis that thousands of men can be 
tyrannized over by others, or by a few more intelligent 
and headstrong leaders. Individual capitalists and la- 
borers must be free to make contracts as individuals. 

(b) The second cause of the difficulty is the in- 
creased intelligence and sense of independence of 
workmen coupled with a lack of proper moral and 
religious ideas leading to increased aelf-control and a 
deepening sense of personal responsibility under bet- 
ter privileges. The conflict between labor and capi- 
tal will never cease till the Christian principles of 
love and kindness and a considerate regard for others 
come to actuate employé and employer alike. Regi- 
ments of soldiers may suppress insurrections already 
arisen, but such riots will be inevitable until work- 
men and employers both live according to the golden 
rule and the second commandment of Christ. 

(c) The third cause of the conflict is the suspicion 
and dislike still lingering in the minds of the wage- 
earning classes, caused by the former tyranny of the 
wealthy classes. Capital has lost much of its former 
tyranny and grinding selfishness, but it may expect 
to reap for a longtime yet what it has sown in the 
centuries past, unless it shall show itself exceptionally 
kind and tender and self-sacrificing toward the labor- 
ing classes and the needy. Capital, in asserting its 
rights and defending itself against the occasional law- 
lessness of excited labor, must not forget that it has 
exceptional obligations arising out of superior intelli- 
gence and superior power. It must be the leader in 
social reform or suffer the consequences of its un- 
faithfulness. Industrial war, as all war, is wrong, but 
if it is to cease, the sins and wrongs which lie behind 
it must be repented of and abandoned. 
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THE DUTY THAT LIES NEXT US. 
In the constantly widening efforts to be helpful to 
others, represented by societies and associations 
without number, we are fain to inquire, What will 
be the outcome of it all? Can our young men and 
more particularly our young women, develop a 
strong, true, self-poised, earnest, mature life, under 
the stress and strain of so much outside pressure ? 
This is the thought that most concerns us, now, 
when the impulse to work for the Master is encour- 
aged beyond any previous effort in nearly all the re- 
ligious organizations of Protestantism. In Catholic 
circles, there has always existed a large class of both 
men and women who, renouncing the world, give 
their lives to works of charity. 

That the present movement will lead to some 
such result we need not now consider. Our main 
thought is for the home—the family, that sacred en- 
closure established at the very beginning of human 
existence—the nucieus around which should centre 
every hope and aspiration, every tender thought of 
loving service. The home holds the first place in the 
economy of human life ; its claims are so intertwined 
and interwoven with every detail that contributes to 
the well-being of its inmates, and the best welfare of 
each is so dependent upon the welfare of the whole, 
that if there be a failure in one, all feel the loss. 

The secret of doing is to do, and in the doing to 
take up that which first presents. Here the home 
offers a field as wide as its wants, and as varied as 
the most ideal mind can imagine. But everything 
depends upon the standpoint from which our obser- 
vation is taken. If we have looked upon home as a 
place where we eat and sleep, have our clothing kept 
in order, and the wants of our being cared for, until 
we exchange it for one of our own making, we will 
not have entered upon even the threshold of the true 
home, with all its ideal charm and beauty. We have 
need to emphasize the value of the home as it 
is capable of being developed. The tendency of 
society is largely in the direction that finds the re- 
sponsibilities of home-life burdensome, and as this is 
yielded to, all the sweet domestic ties that cluster 
around the hearthstone lose their hold upon the af- 
fections, and the life that is thus lived must find its 


compensations in the pleasures and engagements that 
are of a public character. 

Our contributor, H. A. P., in the issue of Seventh 
month 30, presents this subject under the head of 
“ Christian Endeavor” in its true ligbt, and we com- 
mend her article as worthy of attentive considera- 
tion. It is not that our young people should leave 
the work of “lending a helping hand ” to those who 
are in need, or carrying the word of Christian con- 
solation to the sorrowing and afflicted, or the thou- 
sand and one other things which our Christian pro- 
fession enjoins ; but it is that before they go beyond 
the home to find their field of usefulness, they see to 
it that no weeds of neglect are springing up within 
its enclosure, no hand is pressed with care that ought 
to be lifted, and no little act of self-sacrifice turned 
away from that would add to the comfort of another. 

Then there is a work which is looming up like a 
dark cloud over the domestic horizon, and can only 
be entered upon by the patient, persistent efforts of 
the young women of our households. It is the bring- 
ing into training and usefulness the ignorant and in- 
different foreign element that finds its way into our 
households, and makes home work a problem hard 
to solve. Some, indeed very many of our young 
women, find it necessary to engage in business for 
their own support, but to the larger number who are 
not so situated, the home and its wants should be the 
first consideration, not, however, to the neglect of 
any helpful service for the church or humanity that 
way may open to accomplish. 

It is well to band together in all such endeavors; 
there is great advantage in working harmoniously 
with others for some special purpose. In the culture 
of the mind, and in benevolent enterprises we may 
undertake, a fellowship is encouraged that binds such 
workers in very close and loving bonds; and they 
are helpful in the work of character-building, which 
should be the end towards which all our efforts, 
whether for ourselves or for others, should be di- 
directed. 





DEATHS. 
DUER.—At Lambertville, N. J., Seventh month 17th, 
1892, Sarah Duer, aged 76 years; a member of Solebury 


Monthly Meeting. 

ENGLISH.— In Philadelphia, Seventh month 30, 1892‘ 
John E. English, aged 84 years. 

FIELD.—In Philadelphia, Seventh month 29, 1892, 
Martha W., daughter of Stanley and Mary E. Field, aged 
17 months. 


HALLIDAY.—In Camden, N. J., Eighth month 4, 1892, 
Elias Halliday, aged 90 years. 

JOHNSON.—At Blue Bell, Pa., Eighth month 7, 1892, 
at the residence of her grandfather, Jacob Buckman, Em- 
ily Frances, aged 7 months, daughter of George A. and 
Mary H. Johnson, of Bridgeton, N. J. 
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KIRK.—At Pleasant Grove, Lancaster county, Pa., 
Eighth month 4, 1892, Annie D., only daughter of Levi B. 
and Mary R. Kirk, in the eighth year of her age; a mem- 
ber of Little Britain Monthly Meeting. 


LAWRENCE.—At the residence of her brother, Henry 
Lawrence, Haverford, Delaware county, Eighth month 
2, 1892, Mary, daughter of the late Thomas D. and Mary 
Ann Lawrence. Interment at Newtown Square, Pa. 

ROBERTS.—In Camden, N J., Eighth month 1, 1892, 
Edward Asa, son of Asa L. and Florence Elma Roberts, 
aged 9 months and 28 days. 
N. J. 

WRIGHT.—At his residence, near Bendersville, Tenn., 
Seventh month 6, 1892, Isaac J. Wright, aged 78 years, 11 
months, and 27 days; a member of Monallen Meeting. 


CARLOS MARTYN AND THE FRIENDS. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
I aM exceedingly surprised at the reference in the last 
issue to Carlos Martyn’s “ Life of Wendell Paillips.” 
The extracts criticised are from the chapter 
entitled, “ Infidelity in the Forties,” and they assert 
that the Society of Friends at that time, in common 
with nearly all religious denominations, was opposed 
to abolition and the Abolitionists. The critic tries to 
disprove this fact, by quoting evidence that the Soci- 
ety was working for abolition from 50 to 150 years 
before the date in question. 

It is true, as the editors remark, “ The activity of 
Friends against slavery is known the world over ;’ 
but it wasn’t in the “ Forties.” At that time the So- 
ciety was active in disowning Isaac T. Hopper, 
Charles Marryat, and others; and in persecuting a 
host of followers of the Master,—from Lucretia Mott 
down. 

Let us face the sad facts of the past, and learn 
wisdom in the great crisis of to-day, from the mis- 
takes of our forefathers. 

JONATHAN C, PEIRCE. 

Pleasantville, N. Y., Eighth month 5. 


[Even with the qualification as to time which our 
present correspondent suggests, the statements which 
were cited are,in our judgment, grossly inaccurate 
and unjust. Itis not true that the Society of Friends, 
as a body, ever was indifferent to the wrongs of 
slavery. It is not true that any other religious body 
in America, from the time the movement for emanci- 
pation was earnestly begun, was so steadily and so 
persistently in favor of it. Nor is it true (in our 
judgment, and with deference to J. C. P.), that in 
“the Forties,” or at any other time, there was any 
pro-slavery element of importance among Friends. 
The opposition to Lucretia Mott (and the estimate of 
it is probably much exaggerated), and the lamentable 
action concerning Isaac T. Hopper, were incidents 
upon the surface of the main stream. From the day 
when John Woolman took up the work for freedom, 
a@ Quaker has always been, prima facie, an anti-slavery 
man, and any inference to the contrary from excep- 
tional cases is unhistorical and inaccurate.—Eps. IN- 
TELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL.] 


| 


Interment at Moorestown 








Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

The communication of Thomas J. Powell, which 
appears in the INTELLIGENCER AND JouURNAL of this 
date protests with much feeling against a passage in 
Carlos Martyn’s “ Life of Wendell Phillips,” in which 
the “ Quakers ” are classed with Presbyterians, Epis- 
copalians, and others, as apologists of slavery, and 
somewhat to my surprise the editors join with the 
correspondent in pronouncing the statements con- 
trary to the notorious facts of history. 

Undoubtedly the Society of Friends was the pio- 
neer among religious bodies in testifying against the 
sin of slave-holding, and its testimony throughout 
its history has been explicit and consistent, with one 
exception, that of the period which has been justly 
styled “the martyr age of the United States,” and 
which extended, let us say, from 1840 to 1860 inclu- 
sive. This is the period referred to by the biogra- 
pher in question, the period of greatest activity of 
Phillips and his coadjutors, of most high-handed 
aggressions by the slave power, by most abject sub- 
serviency by politicians and religious bodies at the 
North. Can we truthfully say that the Society of 
Friends did not lower its standard at that time? We 
had, it is true, many faithful, many who did not 
bow the knee to Baal, many who cried out continu- 
ally against our great national sin, but they did this 
against the protests, silent or outspoken, of their fel- 
low members. 

They were not in unity with the body, the coun- 
sels of the Society were divided, and the trumpet 
gave forth an uncertain sound. 

I submit, therefore, that there is some justifica- 
tion for the statements of Phillips’s biographer and 
that those who would hold up the historical attitude 
of the Society towards slavery as worthy of all ador- 
ation, will find little to strengthen their contention 
in the history of the period in question. C. 

Brooklyn, Eighth month 6. 

[This letter, received later than that of J.C. P., 
seems to require a few words of commentalso. Sup- 
pose we should admit (though thus admitting too 
much), all that “C.” suggests as to the “lowering of 
the standard ” of Friends, on the question of slavery, 
in “the Forties,” it would not justify the passages of 
which Thos. J. Powell complains in C. Martyn’s 
book. These state that “ the churches,” with one or 
two exceptions, of which the Friends were not one, 
“ were all the apologists and often the defenders of 
man-stealing.” We say emphatically that the Friends 
at no time were either apologists for or defenders of 
any such thing. And the second passage is even 
more offensive, as it distinctly says that five differ- 
ent religious bodies, the Quakers being explicitly 
named as one of them, “ were drawn into a brother- 
hood of wonder and delight” in the contemplation 
of the Southern system of labor. To say that the 
Friends, as a body, or even any considerable per- 
centage of them, ever contemplated slavery with 
wonder and delight is a gross misuse of language, 
and not entitled to patient treatment at the hands of 
any lover of the Truth. 

We do not think it worth while, now, to stir 
among the ashes of half a century ago to find exactly 
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how much, if any, in some localities, Friends “low- 
ered the standard” of opposition to slavery. They 
had done much, and done it through great trials and 
difficulties, to clear their own skirts of the evil. No 
other religious body, having so large a per cent. of 
members in the South, compelled either to employ 
slave labor (their own or others’), or suffer great loss, 
made equal effort or made it with equal success, to 
root out complicity with the system. One of the 
most heroic episodes in American history is the emi- 
gration of the Friends from the Carolinas, at the be- 
ginning of this century, to the free lands of the 
Northwestern territory, in order to escape from con- 
tact with slavery. 

When Friends had thus swept before their own 
door, the question how to deal with the system of 
slavery by public means arose, and this was perplex- 
ing and difficult. When it is recalled that the anti- 
slavery organizations themselves divided and subdi- 
vided, over questions of policy, contending with each 
other at times almost as hotly as with the common 
enemy, it will not appear surprising that those who 
desired Peace, and who had faith in the triumph of 
Right in the good time of an overruling Providence, 
might prefer to rest and wait for a time, instead of 
going forward, when the way did not seem clear. 
We decline, as we have said, to search into the exact 
measure of the right or wrong of Friends’ action, in 
all places, during every period of the anti-slavery 
agitation, but we are quite confident that history 
makes no such statements truthfully as those which 
have occasioned this discussion—Eps. INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL. ] 


ORTHODOX FRIENDS. 

A Great CHance.—The Friends’ Review (Philadel- 
phia), prints an extract from an article in the Chris- 
tian Worker (Chicago), and remarks thus: “ How 
great a change has come over the meetings of Friends 
in this country, in many places, within a few years, 
may be difficult of realization by those who are ac- 
quainted only with the more conservative Friends of 
the Eastern States. Such may be assisted in their 
conception of it by reading an extract from ‘An 
American View of London Yearly Meeting,’ by Ad- 
dison Coffin.” 

The extract is as follows: 

“ The forenoon of the 20th was given to meetings 
for worship in Devonshire House and other places. 
The worship carried me back to Indiana and West- 
ern Yearly Meetings thirty years ago. They began 
with a hush of profound silence that called up mem- 
ories of childhood when the venerable, yea to me 
almost divine, form of Nathan Hunt sat at the head 
of North Carolina Yearly Meeting. There was no 
singing, no introduction of subjects. When the 
ministers arose there was no reading of a portion of 
Scripture or preliminary remark, but moving just as 
Daniel Williams and Eleazer Bales used to do. The 
style of oratory was deliberate and measured, some- 
times impressive and sublime. There were no fiery, 
lofty flights of eloquence and impetuous enthusiasm, 
as seen in the western world. There were no assen- 
tive responses or amens or words of praise; all was 





motionless, all profoundly still and reverently atten- 
tive. Such a meeting, the younger generation in the 
Northwest has not seen, nor could they rightly un- 
derstand if seen. Western life has drifted onward, 
or away from silent meetings and former usage to re- 
turn to them no more.” 

After printing the extract, Friends’ Review adds: 

“Considerable importance attaches to the fact 
that ‘the younger generation has not seen’ Friends’ 
meetings without ‘ singing, introduction of subjects, 
reading of Scripture, preliminary remarks, assenting 
responses, amens, or words of praise,’ and in which 
there are times of silent worship, as well as ‘ deliber- 
ate and impressive’ ministry. Is it possible for 
George Fox Quakerism to be anywhere much longer 
preserved, except in small and scattered meetings, 
unless the strength yet existing in the body shall as- 
sert itself in the coming Conference on behalf of a 
revival of spiritual worship; without routine or pre- 
arrangement, looking indeed to Christ as the living, 
and, if looked to, leading and governing Head of His 
charch ?” 





A Protest 1n Norta Carorina.— The Friend 
(Philadelphia), Eighth month 6, has the following: 

“Some of the members of North Carolina Yearly 
Meeting have been brought under much exercise by 
the efforts of others to commit the Yearly Meeting 
to the indorsement of methods of so-called “ Evan- 
gelistic work,” which involve the employment of 
persons who are paid for their services ; and also to 
introduce certain changes into the Discipline, such 
as the abolition of birthright membership, the ap- 
pointment of elders for a term of four years, etc. 

“ The opposition to these innovations is especially 
strong in the limits of Rich Square Monthly Meet- 
ing, to which our beloved friends, Henry T. Outland 
and Benjamin P. Brown belong. At its meeting held 
Seventh month 16, reports were presented by com- 
mittees appointed to consider both of these subjects, 
which were adopted by the monthly meeting, and 
directed to be forwarded to the Yearly Meeting. 

“ We think that our brethren in North Carolina, 
who are contending for the principles of Truth as re- 
newedly proclaimed to the world by our early 
Friends, have strong claims on the sympathy of fel- 
low believers elsewhere. Some of us may be so sit- 
uated in the midst of those whose views of Society 
concerns are similar to our own, that from ‘ our loop- 
holes of retreat,’ we can look out upon the conflicts 
of others, and scarcely feel the stir. But it is right 
for such to heed the Apostle’s advice,—' Remember 
them that are in bonds, as bound with them; and 
them which suffer adversity, as being yourselves also 
in the body.’ We none of us know what trials 
await us; or what conflicts we may have to endure in 
maintaining our open allegiance to the doctrines and 
testimonies of Friends. It is very possible that a day 
may come in which we shall feel the need of the 
sympathy and help of the honest-hearted else- 
where.” 


No man knows all the evidence of Christianity 
who does not know the inward evidence of the Spirit. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


THe “STUDENT.”—We have already referred to the dis- 
continuance of The Student, the educational monthly pub- 
lished by the other branch of Friends. The “ midsummer 
number” has been issued, closing Vol. XII. and completing 
the issue of the magazine, so far as can now beseen. Presi- 
dent Isaac Sharpless of Haverford College, in an article re- 
viewing its career, says some excellent things, and we ex- 
tract some paragraphs below. 


LOVE AND UNITY, WITH DIFFERING VIEWS.—“ The 
first number” of the Student, President Sharpless says, 
“came out with much trepidation on the part of the ed- 
itors, who were also proprietors and publishers, It was 
felt to be a risky thing to start on the broad basis of free- 
dom of expression. Every Friends’ periodical had had a 
definite policy to advance, and contributed articles as well 
as editorials had to fall into line, ora note from subscribers 
would say: ‘Please discontinue my paper. I cannot en- 
dorse the sentiments advanced in such-and-such an article, 
and I cannotassist in circulating a paper which allows such 
expressions.’ The editors of T'he Student received notes of 
this kind, especially in the case of one contribution, which 
seemed to tend towards certain religious views. But by 
carefully excluding such papers, its constituency gradually 
came first to tolerate, then to enjoy the greater catholicity 
in educational doctrines which we sought to establish. To 
my mind, one of the great things which the Student has 
done for Friends, is to familiarize them with the idea of tol- 
erance of conflicting views, and of the possibility of the 
existence of love and unity amid diversity of judgment 
and opinion.” 


PROGRESS IN ScHOOL WoRK.—There has been much 
progress since 1880, President Sharpless thinks, in the char- 
acter of the schools and their teaching. On this point he 
says: 

“Our community cannot now support anything but good 
schools. All others are doomed. The great buildings 
erected by institutions managed by Friends around Phila- 
delphia in these years have cost over half a million of dol- 
lars, and these buildings are but exponents of a similar 
growth in other lines. The smaller schools on the fringe of 
the Society have felt the impulse, and the greater ones have 
gone right to the front, as compared with the best in the 
community around. There was deadness enough twelve 
years ago. ‘All of it I knew, and part of it I was.’ The 
teaching which I and my associates did at Westtown some 
years ago, without much adverse criticism, would raise a 
storm of indignation now, and no school committee would 
take the low view of scholastic duty then prevalent. The 
growth has come on us so slowly we hardly recognize it. 
Nevertheless it is true that the old dead routine has passed 
away, the old low standards have disappeared, the demand 
for a better order has been created, and the supply keeps 
pace with it.” 


FRIENDLY TEACHERS NECESSARY.—But granted that 
good progress has been made, President Sharpless sees that 
it may and probably will bring new problems for solution. 
“The present,” he says, “is hopeful, but what of the 
future ?”’ 

“It seems to me that our troubles will be of a different 
sort. The very desire for improvement will lead us into 
new dangers. We need never face backwards again, for 
now there is no safety in the discarded deadness of the 
past. We must keep up the progress if we hold our present 
constituency. They will have good schools—Friends’ 
schools if they can, othems if they must. Hence Friends’ 
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schools must inevitably be good schools, or they cannot 
exist. But in the desire to make them good schools, there 
are peculiar temptations, and they nearly all lie around the 
one question of the selection of the teaching force. By go- 
ing out into the world to secure the best teachers possible 
for the money expended, we can make the best schools, 
judged by the educational standard, but we lose the special 
features of Quakerism. By rigidly keeping in narrow 
standards of selection we secure incompetent men and 
women, and drive away our constituency. The problem is 
really a serious one, yet one which, if wisely handled, will 
be solved by time. The schools should build up the church, 
making loyal members of our Society of our young Friends, 
and respectful admirers of those who are not Friends who 
attend them. Todo this men of character, scholarship, and 
Friendliness are needed for teachers, and such must be 
found. Pecuniary inducements must be held forth, and 
what many men value more, cultivated associations, and not 
too much deadening drudgery. 

“It is, I believe, a fatal hope to take in un-Friendly 
cultivated teachers, with the view of rearing Friendly cul- 
tivated teachers. The influential men of the teaching 
bodies must be strongly imbued with the spirit of a solid 
and catholic Quakerism, and in these lines we must do the 
best we can.” 


Ir MOTHER WOULD LISTEN. 
IF mother would listen to me, dears, 
She would freshen that faded gown, 
She would sometimes take an hour’s rest, 
And sometimes a trip to town. 

And it shouldn’t be all for the children, 
The fun, and the cheer, and the play ; 
With the patient droop on the tired mouth, 
And the “ Mother has had her day! ” 


True, mother has had her day, dears, 
When you were her babies three, 
And she stepped about the farm and the house, 
As busy as ever a bee. 
When she rocked you all to sleep, dears, 
And sent you all to school, 
And wore herself out, and did without, 
And lived by the Golden Rule. 


And so your turn has come, dears, 
Her hair is growing white, 
And her eyes are gaining that far-away look 
That peers beyond the night. 
One of these days in the morning, 
Mother will not be here: 
She will fade away into silence— 
The mother so true and dear. 


Then, what will you do in the daylight, 
And what in the gloaming dim? 

And father, tired and lonesome then, 
Pray, what will you do for him ? 

If you want to keep your mother, 
You must make her rest to-day ; 

Must give her a share in the frolic, 
And draw her into the play. 


Yes, if mother would listen to me, dears, 
She’d buy her a gown of silk, 
With buttons of royal velvet, 
And ruffles as white as milk, 
And she'd let you do the trotting, 
While she sat still in her chair; 
That mother should have it hard all through, 
It strikes me isn’t fair. 
Margaret E. Sangster. 
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WHEN. 


Ir I were told that I must die to-morrow— 
That the next sun 

Which sinks should bear me past all fearand sorrow J 
For any one ; 

All the fight fought, all the short journey through, 
What should I do? 


I do not think that I should shrink or falter, 
But just go on; 

Doing my work, nor change nor seek to alter § 
Aught that is done; 

But rise and move and love and smile and pray, 
For one more day. 


And lying down at night for a last sleeping, 
Say in that ear 

Which harkens ever, “ Lord, within Thy keeping, 
How should I fear ? 

And when to-morrow brings Thee nearer still, } 
Do Thou thy will.” 


___I might not sleep for awe; but peaceful, tender, 
My soul would lie 
All the;night long; and when the morning splendor 
Flushed o’er the sky, 
I think that I could smile—could calmly say, 
“It is His day.” 


But if a wondrous hand from the blue, yonder, 
Held out a scroll 

On which my life was writ, and I with wonder 
Beheld unroll 

To a long century’s end its mystic clue, 
What should I do? 


What could Ido? O blessed Guide and Master, 
Other than this: 

Still to go on as now, not slower, faster, 
For fear to miss 

The road, although so very long it be, 
When led by Thee? 


Step by step, feeling Thee close beside me," 
Although unseen, 
Through thorns, through flowers, whether the tem- 
pest hide Thee, 
Or heavens serene, 
Assured Thy faithfulness can not betray, 
Thy love decay. 


I may not know, my God; no hand revealeth 
Thy counsels wise ; 

Along the path a deepening shadow stealeth, 
No voice replies 

To all my questioning thought, the time to tell, 
As it is well. 

Let me keep on, abiding and unfearing 
Thy will always ; 

Through a long century’s ripening fruition, 
Or a short day’s ; 

Thou canst not come too soon ; and 1 can wait, 
If Thou come late. 

—Susan Coolidge. 


Many ideas grow better when transplanted into 
another mind than in the one where they sprang up. 
That which was a weed in one intelligence becomes 
a flowerin theother. A flower, on the other hand, 
may dwindle down to a mere weed by the same 
change.—0O. W. Holmes. 








From Harper's Weekly, Fourth month 23, 1892 
RECOLLECTIONS OF JAMES RUSSELL 
LOWELL. 


BY ANNA D. HALLOWELL. 
( Conclusion.) 
“ E_mwoop, February 29, 1846. 

“My Dear Friend :—My dislike of writing when I 
have nothing especial to say to my friends except 
that I love them, puts me often, I fear, by my si- 
lence, in danger of cooling or even of losing alto- 
gether the affection of those whom I most prize, if 
they are not sufficiently well acquainted with my 
personal characteristics to forgive me. Let me say, 
once for all, that there is no one of my friends whom 
I think of oftener or value more highly than your- 
self—and, to tell the truth, none to whom I write 
oftener. From this you may judge what a shocking 
correspondent Iam. Had you known me before I 
had used the pen professionally, I might have over- 
whelmed you with long letters. As it is, 1 consider 
every poem I write, (whether I publish it or not), as 
a letter to all those whom I hold personally dear. I 
feel that I have made a truer communication of my- 
self so than in any other way—that is, that I have 
in this way written my friends a letter from the truer 
and better J. R. L., who resides within and often at 
a great distance from the external man, who has 
some good qualities, but whose procrastination is 
enough to swamp them all. I put off writing from 
day to day because I do not like to write a short let- 
ter, and cannot bear to send a long one which does 
not contain the very best essence and outcome of me. 

“T was just meditating a long letter to you, as I 
told you in my hurried note, when everything else 
was driven out of my head by the arrival of a letter 
by the steamer which made it necessary for me in- 
stantly to prepare an article which I had undertaken 
to write, and which I had postponed until I could be 
sure of its being needed. It is an affair which I wish 
you to keep strictly to yourself,as the knowledge 
that I am the author will destroy a part of the effect 
I wish to produce. I have engaged to write a series 
of articles for Dickens’s new paper on “Anti-slavery 
in the United States,” of which the first has already 
appeared, and of which I am to forward one by each 
steamer till I have said my say. Of course, if it be- 
came generally known that they were written by a 
professed Abolitionist it would give them a taint in 
the delicate nose of the public. The first article is 
merely introductory, nor will any of them attempt to 
give any new view, but merely a sketch of the his- 
tory of the movement without prejudice. I shall have 
the pleasure, I trust, of sending one by you. 

“T receive the Freeman regularly, and think that 
it has improved. It seems to have acquired new en- 
ergy and spirit. I would gladly send you an article 
if I felt that I could do any good. I know that it 
seems a mean sentiment not to be able to do anything 
for the right without the reward of seeing an imme- 
diate effect. I do not need such bribes, but it seems 
to me that there are othere better qualified than I. 
When I am writing a poem (like my last, for exam- 
ple), I feel as if I were in my vocation, and though I 
never hear of it again, (as-I may truly say I never 
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wish to), I am satisfied with my result. When I 
agreed to write for the Freeman last winter, I did it 
with fearful misgivings. I did not like to be paid for 
it either—though, indeed, I took the money from ab- 
solute necessity to maintain us independently, which 
I could not have done without it, and which I was 
resolved to do without assistance from home, if it 
were only on bread and water. Our little 
Blanche is everything to us. She almost hinders me 
from doing anything but tend her and look at her. 
She is said by everybody to be a very fine child. 
She could hardly fail of it with such a mother. 
“ Most affectionately your friend, 
IR.” 
“ E_mwoop, April 16, 1846. 

= 7 know that I am unreasonable to expect you to 
leave your Maria and the children a minute sooner 
than is absolutely necessary, but I may take credit 
to myself for having thus much at least of the child 
surviving in me—that I often wish for unreasonable 
things. Indeed, what pleasure is there in the ordi- 
nary affairs of life in wishing for anything else? I 
never think of wishing for my breakfast, but I often 
wish that you and Miller would drop in to breakfast 
with me. In this way we get the better of time and 
space for a little,and can imagine a power of ubiq- 
uity in our.friends which we should be slow to be- 
lieve in ourselves. Yet I am sometimes not wholly 
barren of such a gift, and have often, leaving but a 
mere shell behind me to counterfeit my presence in 
Cambridge, walked in at your door, or at No.3 North 
Fifth street, or Friend Parker’s, and by the richness 
and frequency of those spiritual visitations have 
feigned some plausible excuse to conscience for the 
poverty of my correspondence. It is true that on 
these occasions I leave no card, but the unsuscepti- 
bility of your own sympathies is to blame if you are 
witless of my neighborhood. How many a time I 
have met you coming down Arch street looking as 
grave as if you carried the weight of your whole 
warehouse upon your head, or were thinking of war 
or of slavery or of prostitution, or, in short, of soci- 
ety as it is, and could never get so much as a glance 
from you! How often have I encountered 
Miller, buttoned up tight in the leader for the next 
Freeman (which, like a drunkard’s appetite, has 
doubled the frequency of the demand), fearing that 
slavery may be abolished before he gets it finished, 
and looking for all the world as if he had relapsed 
into Presbyterianism, and were just striving to put 
down an impudent doubt as to whether it were a 
necessary result of the fitness of things that he 
should be one of the elect? I have brushed by our 
excellent friend, Charles C. B——, looking like one 
of the old apostles who had slept in the same room 
with a Quaker who had gone off in the morning with 
his companion’s appropriate costume, leaving him to 
accommodate himself as best he might to the straight 
collar and the single breast of the fugitive. Do not 
many Quakers go about in an apostolic garb which 
does not belong to them? Dr. Liddon Pennock has 
driven by me in his Rockaway without once asking 
me to go out with him to Holmesburg, and I felt as 
if I deserved it for not having written him a dozen let- 
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ters since I left Philadelphia. Friend Parker has 
never once given me one of her benevolent smiles that 
make all the poor little friendless children she looks 
at in the street feel as if they had a mother, though 
I have walked through Fifth street, between Market 
and Arch, many a Fifth-day morning to meet her on 
her way to market. As I think over theslights I have 
received, I feel like a dreadfully injured person. 

“But I will think of pleasanter matters. You 
will miss more than you are aware of, I assure you, 
if you do not spend the night with us, at least before 
the steamer leaves. Miss Blanche Lowell in the 
freshness of her morning spirits is, in my opinion, a 
sight well worth a journey from Philadelphia to look 
upon. Why, she laughs all over. You can see it 
through her clothes. The very tips of her toes twin- 
kle for joy. And then there is not a chanticleer in 
my numerous flock who can compare with her for 
crowing. She has another grace which I might in 
modesty omit, but I love truth! She is exceedingly 
fond of her father. As this is a taste which it is im- 
possible she should have brought from heaven with 
her, it is only another melancholy instance how early 
the corrupting influences of earth begin their work. 
They plant, as we do, in the spring. 

“And that puts me in mind of my horticultural 
labors. Hitherto I have generally cultivated from 
my study window, which, you remember, overlooks 
the garden. But this year I intend to come down 
two stories lower, and form a closer intimacy with 
the soil, of which the outer husk of me is one day to 
form a portion. A life in the country from the day 
of my birth, and the experience acquired by the 
transplanting of trees and plants in the pulling up 
and breaking off method, early taught me the neces- 
sity of roots to the well-being of the vegetable crea- 
tion. This isa lesson which is much more slowly 
learned by retired citizens who seek the country la- 
ter in life, and by transplantings, settings out of or- 


| chards, and a thousand other expedients, contrive to 


accomplish an arboreous slaughter entirely without a 
parallel in the history of the treatment of man by 
his brother, bloody as itis. Maria has commenced 
the business with her usual energy. She has pro- 
cured a spade, a hot-bed, a treatise on gardening, and 
other instruments of torture, and before autumn, I 
suspect, will have made a great many widows and 
orphans, besides defeating the designs of Providence 
with regard to some myriads of seeds by burying 
them alive too deep for any hope of illustrating St. 
Paul’s illustration of the resurrection. Weeds that 
have contrived for years to maintain a squatter’s title 
to a large portion of the territory allotted to flowers 
are getting ready their pistils for a vigorous defense 
against her threats of ejectment. 

“But I must close my rambling letter without 
having let you into a single item of news or a single 
secret. I have no doubt you have by this time ful- 
filled my prophecy, and speak French like a native 
(American). I myself, when criticised, retreat into 
the shelter of antiquity and claim to speak the una- 
dulterated language of ancient Gaul, such as Cassi- 
velaunus and the rest of those respectable French- 
men in Czesar’s Commentaries puzzled the Romans 














with. Once in Gallia Narbonensis I am safe. Give 
our love to all Friends in Philadelphia, and know us 
always as your affectionate friends, 

“ JAMES AND MARIA.” 


Extmwoop, January 8, 1847. 


“* Dear Edward and Maria :—I believe James owes | 


you a letter, but he has been quite busy for the past 
month or two, or he would have written: at any 
rate, my heart owes you one, and though my unwill- 
ingness to write often makes me disregard such debts, 
yet sometimes I feel that they are too sacred to be 
neglected, and conquer my indolence. I have had a 
very good excuse, however, through the summer and 
a great part of the fall, in an extreme debility that 
took from me the power of doing anything; but the 
cold weather has braced me up. 

“ Little Blanche is creeping around very busily, 
now and then walking by the help of chairs, but 
rather preferring the first way. She is very well, 
and looks fat and rosy, is very merry and full of fun, 
and a great comfort and blessing to us all. Next to 
the comfort of having a baby, is the comfort of hav- 
ing a grandfather under the same roof with it. I am 
sure we have enjoyed Blanche twice as much as we 
should have done had we been keeping house alone. 
It is not enough to enjoy our children ourselves, we 
must have others to sympathize with us, and no one 
ever can do this so fully as grandparents. 

“ The fair here went off grandly, as I suppose you 
have heard. I should think after the country fairs 


have been held, to which they will send much that | 


was left from this, that they would clear five thoa- 
sand dollars. The women have been most indefatig- 
able about it, and with Mrs. Chapman to direct them, 
they could hardly fail; but I suppose the same 
amount of spirit in New York and Philadelphia 
would not be supported by public sentiment as it is 
here, and much of it would be like water scattered 
on sand. Here there are plenty of people who have 
just enough anti-slavery to be willing to buy hand- 
some things at the fair, and spend forty or fifty dol- 
lars in New Year’s gifts for their friends. As for us, 
we are obliged to leave the giving of money to the 
cause to those who can afford it; but I feel as if 
James gave something more valuable, although he 
would like, if he could, to work in both ways. 
Philadelphia seems a very long way off to me now. 
We were in New York this fall, and while we 
were there, James proposed going on to Philadelphia 
to see you all for a day or two, but I felt too misera- 
bly to let him go; it would seem as if all the sun- 
shine were gone when he went. I wonder if you 
enjoyed his description of the fair as much as I did? 
I saw Garrison the other day, and he seemed to be 
especially delighted with it, and the account of 
Stephen Foster delighted him. Of that and Maria 
Chapman’s he spoke most particularly. Miller made 
only one error in his copy, and that was ‘ sweet’ in- 
stead of ‘ swift’ eyes. Mrs. Chapman’s eyes are not 
sweet, but swift expresses exactly their rapid com- 
prehensive glance. James was much pleased with 
the accuracy of the Freeman’s proof-reader. 
“ Yours most affectionately, 
“Maria Lowe.” 
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The Miller alluded to in this and other letters was 
James Miller McKim, then editor of the Pennsylva- 
nia Freeman. He and his wife Sarah were two of 
the sextet of intimate friends belonging to this Phil- 
adelphia episode. 


* Etmwoop, March 10, 1847. 

“ My Dear Edward :—Little did I think when I 
wrote my last letter to you, with our darling sitting 
beside me in her chair, that I should write so soon 
to tell you of our bereavement. She left us this 
(Wednesday) morning at 12.15 o’clock. 

“T know how much you will sympathize with us. 

“ Many loved her that never saw her, for the sake 
of her father and mother. Will you tell our friends 
in Philadelphia ? 

“ God bless you and yours. 
“ Yours lovingly, 
"oem. on” 

“T seal with black wax, in order to give you 
warning before you open the letter.” 

The letters that follow this crushing grief are few 
and far between. 

In one dated January 13, 1850, enclosing a letter 
introducing Fredrika Bremer, he says: 

“Do not think I remember you the less because 
you do not hear from me. Just as you like to leave 
your business behind when you go home, I like to 
get rid of my pen. 

“ Believe me ever most affectionately, 
“ Your friend, 
at Oe 


Notwithstanding these assurances of cordiality, 
time and distance were doing their inevitable work. 
The kindest feeling still remained on both sides, but 
the expression of it grew less and less imperative. 
One more letter, mainly upon spiritualism, closes 
such of the correspondence as has been preserved. 


“ E_mwoop, January 24,1850. 


“T am much obliged to you for the letter of O. J. 
which you sent, though, as for the ‘ knockings,’ I 
have no faith in them. I do not believe that men 
are to be thumped into a conception of the spiritual 
world, or that O. J.’s father, if he had anything to 
say to his son, would take such a roundabout way as 
that of going to Mrs. Fish or Miss Fox. Moreover, 
when the spirits can say what they please to these 
two women, why do they not use them as spokes- 
women, instead of using so clumsy a shift as ‘ calling 
for the alphabet,’ and then rapping their news? My 
dear Edward, if the spirits are so wise that they can 
foretell the future (as in O.J.’s case), why are they 
so stupid in their contrivances for making them- 
selves intelligible? Depend upon it, there is no 
more humbug in the spiritual world than in this. It 
would be a parallel case if I, who am able to write 
you my thoughts plainly and directly, should adopt 
some system of cryptography and give you the key 
of it, so that you would be half a day in making out 
what need have taken only ten minutes. And this 
would be still more ridiculous if I had only some 
such fact to communicate as that my coat was brown, 
or that I ate an egg with my breakfast. I have seen 
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persons who could make a ‘ mysterious knocking’ by 
enapping one of their joints in and out. I think we 
may be sure of this, that God never takes needless 
trouble. It is only foolish little men who are fond 
of mysteries and fusses. Then, why should a spirit 
know anything about the future? 

“T have only time to write a few suggestions. 
These ‘spirits’ tell us, it seems, what we already 
know, nothing else. As for Elias Hicks and George 
Fox and St. Paul, I could tell O.J.such a story as 
that without any trouble, and throw him a few more 
saints to boot. : 
“ Most affectionately, 

*2, 

Not long after this, but I do not know just when, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lowell carried out their cherished pro- 
ject of going to Italy ; but it was too late for even 
those genial skies to save the sweet and gifted Maria 
Lowell. In the autumn of 1852 my parents again 
met her and her husband in Paris. They were stay- 
ing in the same hotel, and all met accidentally one 
day in the corridor. It was a renewal of old-time 
tenderness, and was the last meeting of the four 
friends. Mrs. Lowell was on her way home to Amer- 
ica, much broken in health, but assuring herself that 
she should one day return to Italy, made doubly dear 
to her as the last resting-place of one of their chil- 
dren. This hope was never fulfilled; she died in 
the autumn of 1853, and with her slowly faded out 
all but the memory of the Philadelphia episode. 


From the Christian Union. 
SOME CALIFORNIA BIRD ACQUAINTANCES. 


I was sitting one day under a pepper-tree on a hill, 
when my attention was attracted to a small brown 
bird hopping in front of a cactus hedge near at hand. 
Just there the pads were dense and bristling with 
spines as sharp as needles—apparently a formidable 
barrier for even feathers. But suddenly, as I watched, 
the small bird slipped between the lumpy leaves at 
the very spiniest part of the clump, and disappeared 
from view. It was not until many days afterward 
that I suspected she had her nest there, behind that 
prickly copse. 

A young ranchman, returning from cultivating in 
a river valley, sought and found it for me, and pro- 
nounced the bird the cactus-wren. He had observed 
these nests frequently, he told me, in “ brushing” 
wild land ; but it was some time before the idea that 
they were really nests occurred to him. He had 
thought them loose débris, hurled into oblong shape 
by the wind, and caught and held by the spines 
where they were fiercest. He paid them little atten- 
tion when the torch set fire to the wild acres. One 
day, however, breaking into one accidentally with his 
finger, he was surprised to discover eggs within. 
The little leaf-conglomeration, shaped much like a 
bottle, was lying securely on its side just at the point 
where a main stem forked into branches; and the 
eggs rested on a downy mat of cactus spines turned 
“soft side inward.” At the end, placed almost pre- 
cisely as the mouth of a bottle is placed, was a small 
round aperture through which the bird gained en- 


home on the occasion of this unceremonious call, he 
bore the nest away, and I thus had opportunity to 
study its structure. Stimulated by this discovery, 
curiosity led him to investigate numerous other ap- 
parent handfuls of loose leaves in similar positions, 
and he invariably found them to be nests—some ten- 
antless, some the receptacle of eggs, some occupied 
by young. 

I imparted this information to a friend, a surveyor, 
and he at once recalled hundreds, as he said, of these 
accumulations of twigs and leaf-deposit, which he 
had noticed when tramping through cactus thickets. 
He had never thought of their being habitations. 
He afterward proved the existence of a great number 
of the “hundreds,” by gathering and bearing them 
home. Nearly all were choked with dry leaves ; in 
many the entrance aperture was entirely closed by 
rubbish and webs; but all showed evidence of occu- 
pancy. Dissecting them, we found them composed 
of a mass of brown stufi—chiefly grass, spines, and 
stubble—thrown together in an exceedingly loose 
manner, yet knitted to firmness by raveled cobwebs, 
spider-threads, and filaments of various delicate de- 
scriptions. Often the nest was shielded from obser- 
vation by a covering, equally loose, of miscellaneous 
odds andends. Evidently the cunning wren knows 
how to place her young well out of the reach of 
dangers. 

Some of my most intimate acquaintances have 
been the mocking-birds in these California groves. 
It seems almost unnecessary to cage them, they are 
so happy among the ever-blooming trees; but cages 
hang in balconies, at doors and windows, all about 
the courts, and under the eaves; and passing down 
the streets one hears at all hours gushes of melody 
from the wonderful mimickers in their prisons. It is 
a cheerful sound, yet I like better to listen to them as 
they flit at will where the red pomegranates flower, 
where the wild figs rear their massive canopies, 
where they may hide their young as they choose in 
the fragrant orange-trees’ tops. Onesplendid fellow 
has his perch on a windmill fan opposite my door, 
where all day long he pours out trills rapturous with 
glee. Some mornings he is in such ecstacy that he 
bubbles down his notes in snatches, wasting no time 
in weaving them together, whenever I appear on the 
doorstep. I know that he watches for my coming, 
for he apparently hoards his musical quiver full of 
gay darts, keeping silence for intervals when I was 
unseen, letting them fly in an arrowy shower, as if 
he would transport me, when I reappear. He is the 
saucy tyrant who pecks at my hat, my hair, my 
gown, when I venture too near the rose-vine on the 
lattice where his newly hatched babies are. And a 
still saucier kinsman of his tries to rule with sover- 
eign sway my neighbor’s dooryard. So domineering 
has the latter become that he appears regularly every 
Monday morning when the family washing is being 
hung to dry. Near at hand he lights on a bough and 
sings jubilantly: He tilts and courtesies, and fairly 
gurgles with ecstatic gushes, as the white garments 
go up in varied array to float in the breeze. But 
when the red bandanna handkerchiefs of the men 


trance to her domicile. As Madam Wren was not at . are pinned flapping to the line, suddenly his ecstatic 
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note changes, his jubilant mood deserts him, and his 
voice, but lately full of melody, becomes that of an 
unmistakable scold. He bristles, he blusters, he 
pours forth defiant menaces at the very top of his 
voice. And at last he retreats in high dudgeon, nor 
will he return while the objectionable red flags flut- 
ter from the line. 

The meadow-lark’s songs sound here all the year. 
From some of my coverts under the trees the grassy 
plains, the groves, the sky, appear to be alive with 
them. There is no note loved better—that perpetual 
short, sweet, liquid tune dropped down from sky- 
ward as the singer flies. It seems properly to belong 
to this land of perpetual sun, of perpetual song, of 
perpetual bloom. But the lark itself is shy; we 
have never struck any great intimacy. 

The blackbirds and I are close friends. We have 
passed the bounds of mere acquaintanceship. We 
have both taken indefinite lease of apartments in the 
same olive grove—I as tenant on the ground floor, 
they occupying all the stories at the top. And we 
have a perfect understanding. I would no more mo- 
lest their nests or their young than they would bear 
away my notebook or my pencil as they fly. 

One of the most amusing sights in black-bird land 
is to see these sportive creatures flock every morning 
to their bath. The edge of the olive grove becomes 
a regular bird Baden. A stretch of fresh, velvety 
green lawn is kep! fresh and green and velvety by 
repeated sprinklings from the nozzle of a hose. Here 
the birds congregate, and flirt and caper in the wild- 
est glee. Back and forth they fly in rapid succession 
through the drenching spray, scattering the crystal 
drops. They dip and skim and waver on expanded 
wings, they chatter and frolic, they execute all sorts 
of graceful gyrations, while the least extra squirt 
from the fountain of showers sets them awhirl with 
delight. Finally, when well splashed, they retire 
singly and in groups to preen in the sun, stepping 
daintily over the freshly washed sod, strutting down 
the leafy avenues, a handsome picture in their glossy 
jet coats contrasted with the golden oranges that 
weight the boughs. And at last they hie away to 
their homes in the dark olive-trees’ tops. 

Up in one of the river valleys not many miles 
distant there are many water-blackbirds, which 
weave unique nests among the tules. A specimen of 
unusual design which I discovered not long since was 
bound about with meshes to tie upright tule-stems ; 
laced over, under, in and out, in the most intricate 
manner, until the little basket-shaped receptacle was 
of desired size. The whole was then roofed with a 
second basket-shaped structure, likewise of tule- 
fibers, stretched across. The entire workmanship 
was most perfect, and that small canopy-top proved 
very effective in shutting off the sun’s rays. 

In this river valley I recently made acquaintance 
with the mud-hen, of the grebe family. I had met 
her before, but had never had opportunity to study 
her; and knowledge of her habits is exceedingly 
interesting. Here, under the trees on a little laguna’s 
bank, I have watched for hours as she has been 
swimming, diving, eplashing, darting, fluttering, and 
spattering foam from her lifted wings, and huddling 














her young up on the bank to eat grass in the sun. 
She has no beauty; but those tiny, canary-colored 
mud-chickens, tipped with soft down, are rather 
pretty. The mud-hen’s nest is a weedy, reedy, 
fibrous structure, composed mostly of dead, gray 
ends of tules and miscellaneous matter, and is usu- 
ally placed far out from shore, without anchorage, 
where it drifts to and fro, cradling its eggs easily. It 
presents to the eye simply the semblance of a mass 
of wasting vegetation. One who knows birds well, 
and who has made them a study from these same 
trees on the laguna’s bank, tells me that he has 
many times waded out to search for a nest, and 
espied it only when sweeping away with his hand 
what he supposed to be accumulated rubbish of 
leaves, but that proved the cradle’s counterpane with 
which the careful mother had shielded her treasure. 
Here eggs, or young, deposited on the bottom, were 
usually half submerged, the water oozing through 
every interstice as through a sieve, and no sign of a 
parent bird near. Retreating to a distance, it was 
often necessary to watch closely,and through a glass, 
when presently the mother grebe might be discov- 
ered sailing up swiftly, uncovering the floating 
cradle, and shyly settling down to breast its contents. 
When they evidently were sufficiently warmed, she 
covered them again carefully with more débris and 
sailed away as swiftly among the water-weeds. 

The oriole’s is one of the daintiest nests found in 
California trees. One has been recently built by an 
zesthetic couple in a magnificent fan palm, in private 
grounds, where great care is taken not to frighten 
the birds away. This pensile, airy thing is of the 
pale, straw-colored fibers of the palm, and is a 
great beauty. Another parent pair have chosen a 
rolled banana-leaf for a resting-place. This has been 
stitched tightly across from side to side (something 
in ball-cover fashion) with palm-threads. The sew- 
ing implements must have been dextrously handled, 
the result is so trig and complete. No more cunning 
sight can be imagined than the heads of the baby 
birds peering out from the lance-shaped roll of this 
living nest on the green banana-tree. 

It was while in the previously mentioned river 
valley that I saw, on a friend’s house wall, what was 
to me the most attractive of all species of oriole 
architecture ; a nest woven from wild oats. Depend- 
ent from streamers, it would have been readily mis- 
taken for an artistic little fancy basket, the work of 
human ingenuity, so perfect was its construction. 
Yet there had been no attempt at alteration since it 
was borne from the limb of the tree where found 
swinging—except that now it was suspended by rib- 
bons, while the bird used none. 

San Diego, Cal. EsteL.te THomson. 

THERE are souls in the world who have the gift of 
finding joy everywhere, and of leaving it behind 
them when they go. Joy gushes from under their 
fingers like jets of light. Their influence is an in- 
evitable gladdening of the heart. It seems as if a 


shadow of God’s own gift had passed upon them. 
They give light without meaning to shine. These 
bright hearts have a great work to do for God.— Faber. 
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Tue Christian Union as a defender of advanced 
Presbyterianiem, advises the clergy of that denomi- 
nation to “ pay no attention” to the resolution of 
the late assembly, calling on all those withia the 
church who do not hold to the inspired and infallible 
character of the Bible in “ Christian honor,” to with- 
draw. The Union appeals from the Assembly to the 
Confession of Faith, which, while declaring the Bible 
the word of God, has never said it was without errors. 
What the Confession does declare is that certain 
books are of true canonical order, that spirituality is 
the test of divinity, and that a sufficient rule of faith 
and practice is found herein; the no errors theory is 
a modern deduction. But if the Confession did de- 
clare otherwise, its dictum, says the Union, would not 
be final, for the Confession itself is open to revision. 
The final authority in these matters is “the Holy 
Spirit speaking through the Scripture.” This is 
rather vague, though but another way of stating the 
doctrine of individual judgment. That is what the 
entire religious world is coming to believe in; but it 
is perhaps asking too much of human nature, especi- 
ally during its periods of transition, to phrase this 
wish in one and the same language, equally clear and 
comprehensive to all who read.— Unity. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


Dr. ANDREW D. WHITE, recently appointed Minister to 
Russia, will sail with his wife (Helen Magill) and other 
members of his family, in the steamer City of New York, 
from New York, on the 17th instant. They will probably 
spend a short time in London, and proceed to St. Peters- 
burg later. 

—We have neglected to note the decease of Barnabas 
C. Hobbs, LL. D., which occurred at his home at Bloom- 
ingdale, Indiana, Sixth month 22, at the age of 76 years. 
He was one of the most active and prominent members of 
the western (“ Orthodox ”’) bodies of Friends, and was the 
first President of Earlham College, at Richmond. For 
some years he was Superintendent of Public Instruction 
of Indiana. He was active in the Peace work, and in 
1879 went on a peace mission to Europe, visiting and laying 
a memorial before the Emperors of Germany and Russia. 

—The next session of the Universal Peace Congress 
will be held at Berne, Switzerland, beginning on the 22d 
of the present month, and continuing six days. B. F. 
Trueblood, of Boston (formerly President of Penn College, 
Oskaloosa, Iowa), Secretary of the American Peace Society, 
will go as a delegate. 


—The New York State Board of Charities is preparing 
an industrial exhibit for the World’s Fair of the products 
of the charitable, corrective, reformatory, and eleemosy- 
nary institutions under its supervision. The exhibit will 
contain photographs, models, illustrations of the various 
methods of instruction, statistics, and a comparison show- 
ing the progress of work for the past twenty-five years. 


—The California Capitol will be represented in minia- 
ture at the World’s Fair by an exhibition of pickles. The 
women of Fresno county will distribute 2,500 pounds of 
raisins in souvenir boxes. A playing fountain of wine 
will form a feature as the viticultural display. A rose tree 
twenty-four inches in circumference will be one of Cali- 
fornia’s exhibits. The woman having the wild flower dis- 
play in charge will have as many as possible growing and 
blooming around the California building, and school chil- 
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dren throughout the State have been enlisted in making 
collections of native flora. 


—More than 200 panels of native woods will enter into 
the interior decoration of the Washington World’s Fair 
building. Some of them will be carved and others deco- 
rated with paintings of Washington scenery, and group- 
ings of flowers, fruits, grains, fish, game, birds, ete. 

—Mrs. Evelina Hicks Clark, who was born 95 years 
ago, died in Brooklyn, [Seventh month 26]. Her father 
was John M. Hicks and her mother was a niece of Elias 
Hicks, the noted Quaker. Hicks street, in Brooklyn, is 
named after this family. She married James S. Clark, who 
is dead, as are all their children, and Mrs. Clark died at 
the residence of her son-in-law. She always lived in 
Brooklyn and witnessed its growth from a small hamlet 
to be the fourth city of the country. With the exception 
of her hearing, which was defective, she retained all of 
her faculties to the last. She was a very intelligent wo- 
man and possessed a remarkable memory.—N. Y. Corre- 
spondence of Philadelphia Ledger. 


—The improved appearance of much of the dried fruit 
that comes to our markets is due, it is said, to the bleach- 
ing of the fruit by sulphur in the drying factories. The 
bleaching process dries the fruit quickly, makes it whiter, 
and causes it to keep better. The disadvantages of the 
process are loss of flavor, inability to tell poor, unripe fruit 
from good, and the presence of sulphide of zinc in fruits 
dried on zinc trays. This matter not long ago was brought 
to the attention of the American Public Health Associa- 
tion.—N. Y. Post. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


CoNGREss adjourned late in the evening of the 5th instant. 
The question of giving aid to the Chicago Fair was settled 
by acompromise, $2,500,000 being voted,—half the amount 
desired. It is to be paid over in silver half dollars, which 
are to be coined of a Special design, and are expected to be 
used as souvenirs. 
PRESIDENT HARRISON left Washington immediately on 
the adjournment of Congress, to join his wife at Loon 
Lake, in the Adirondacks, where he arrived on the follow- 
ing afternoon, (6th instant). He found her better, and the 
reports from there represent her as decidedly improved. 
Mary B. WILLARD, mother of Frances E. Willard, died 
in Evanston, Ill., on the 7th instant, shortly after mid- 
night. She was 88 years of age. 
THE difficulty at Homestead, Pa., remains without ma- 
terial change. The works are in operation, having 1,100 
men or more at work. Three regiments of the State Guard 

remain on duty in the neighborhood. At the Duquesne 
mills, also belonging to the Carnegie Company, where the 
men went on a “ sympathy ” strike, they have returned to 
work. 

THE cholera increases in Russia, and a number of cases 
have oceurred in St. Petersburg, causing much alarm there. 
At Moscow there have been many cases and deaths, and in 
the famine region, southeast of Moscow, the mortality has 
been terrible. The deaths in Russia by cholera to the 
present time are estimated at 25,000. 

Crop reports from the “corn belt ” of States are some- 
what conflicting, but there is little doubt that corn has suf- 
fered damage in parts of Kansas and Nebraska, and proba- 
bly in Iowa, by drought and hot winds. Rains have fallen, 
however, and a dispatch from Kansas City, on the 9th. 


reports a heavy rainfall that day, over a large part of 
Kansas. 
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«THe English Parliament held its first formal session on 
the 4th inst., and on the 8th the debate on the “address 
to the Queen ”’ was begun, preparatory to a vote on the 
motion of “no confidence.” W. E. Gladstone spoke on the 
%th, and in the course of his address indicated Home Rule 
for Ireland as the first object of legislation. 

Tue extensive strike in New York City of men con- 
nected with the building trades has partially collapsed, 
most of the different organizations of workmen having re- 
solved, on the 7th inst., to resume labor. Some, however, 
remain out, and as these are essential to the erection of 
buildings, the difficulty is not (10th inst.) considered en- 
tirely settled. 


NOTICES. 
*.* The Eighteenth Session of the First-Day School 
General Conference will be held at Lincoln, Loudoun 


county, Va., on the 16th and 17th of Eighth month. Clerks 
of the several Yearly Meeting Associations are requested to 
forward their reports, together with their list of delegates, 
and the names of those who are to represent their Associa- 
tions on the General Conference Executive Committee, to 
the undersigned, not later than Eighth month 1. 
JosepH A. BoGAaRpvus, Clerk General Conference, 
167 Chamber Street, New York City. 
*,* The Seventh Conference of Friends’ Union for 
Philanthropic Labor will be held at Lincoln, Loudoun 
county, Va., about the time of Fairfax Quarterly Meeting, 
the 15th of Eighth month next. 
JoHN W. HuTCHINSON, President. 
Mercy GRIFFITH HAMMOND, Secretary. 
*,* A circular meeting of Western Quarterly Meeting 
will be held at Fallowfield meeting-house (Chester county, 
Pa.), on First-day, 14th inst., at 3 o’clock p. m. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 
ing strength.—Latest U 


Highest of all in leaven- 
S. Government Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., 106 Wall 8'., N. Y 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 
WALL PAPERS, 


Plain Felts, with Match Friezes. 
WINDOW SHADES. 


902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
N. B.—Careful attention given to all orders. 
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*,* A circular meeting will be held at Mansfield, N. J 
on First-day afternoon, Eighth month 14, at 3 o’clock, 
by appointment of the Committee of Burlington Quarterly 
Meeting. The company of ministers and other visiting 
Friends invited. ALFRED Cox, Clerk of Committee. 





*,* Friends’ Book Association acknowledges receipt of 
the following additional contributions to the Children’s 
Country Week Association : 





Cash, $2.00 
E. D. T., Langhorne, Pa., 3.00 
$5.00 

Previously acknowledged, 305.10 
Amount, $310.10 


Eighth month 8, 189°. JOHN COMLY, Supt. 





.* Quarterly Meetings in Eighth month occur as 
follows : 
13. Salem, Salem, O. 


Miami, Waynesville, O. 

15. Fairfax, Goose Creek, Va. 

20. Pelham Half Yearly Meeting, Yarmouth, Ont. 
Short Creek, O. 

22. Warrington, Menallen. 

25. Stillwater, Plainfield, O. 

Bucks, Falls, Pa. 

Nottingham, E. Nottingham, Md. 

Ohio Yearly Meeting, Mt. Pleasant, O. 

Burlington, Mt. Holly, N. J. 

Southern, Easton, Md. 

Eastern and Saratoga, Granville, N. Y. 


26. 
29. 
30. 
31. 


*.* Circular Meetings in Eighth month occur as follows: 
14. Harveysburg, O., 3 30 p. m. 
21. East Branch, N. J., 3 p. m. 

Constantia, N. Y. 


Gunpowder, Md., (old house,) 10 a. m. 


Just Published in Book Pome 


| Rec ‘ollections of Charles Kirk. 


Late of Warminster, Bucks County, Pa. 


72 pages; printed on good paper and neatly bound in 
cloth. With steel engraved portrait frontispiece. 
Price 50 cents; by mail, 55 cents. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


FIFTEENTH AND Rack STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
CARPETS 


33 North Second Street, 


All Floor Coverings Philadelphia. 
Standard Goods. 








DURING ‘THE HEATED TERM 


DRINK ICED TEA 


— MADE FROM— 


INGRAM’S BLENDED TEA. 


It is so cooling to the system. 


WILLIAM §. INGRAM, 


31 N. Second Street, . Philadelphia, Pa. 
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[HE ARBORTON, 

8S. Sea View Avenue, Ocean Grove, N.J. Kept by Friends 

and situated half a block from the beach, near bathing grounds ; 

hot and cold sea water baths. For particulars address, 
HANNAH BORTON, Box 729, Ocean Grove, N, J. 


RIENDS’ FAMILY NEAR GWYNEDD STA- 


tion, North Penna. R. R., will take a few boarders for 
summer, fall, or permanent. Address C., Hoyt P. O., Pa. 


Fothergill House, 


N. CAROLINA AVENUE, NEAR THE OCEAN. 


quiet and homelike. 
E. HARTLEY, Proprietor. 


Paliiay 


ON THE BEACH 


Open all the year ; 


A 


City, 


Always open. Passenger elevator, 
conveniences. 


Ocean Villa, 


1300 PACIFIC AVENUE, COR. S. CAROLINA, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


and all modern hotel 
J. WHITE, Owner and Manager. 


A 0490 Lie 


This house is nicely located near the beach and station, and is 
designed for the comfort of its guests. Will open Fifth month 28. 


WM. and ANNIE K. _ TAYLOR. 


The Aberdeen, 


LONGPORT, NEW JERSEY. 


A well-appointed, comfortable home. Magnificent ocean 
view. Sailing, Fishing, and safe surf-bathing. Hot sea water 
baths MRS. ELIZABETH B. KITTS, 

WwW. W. LAMBORN, 
Proprietors and Managers. 


The Hatakawanna Inn, 


BUDD'S LAKE, NEW JERSEY. 


Delightfully situated on the Schooley Mountains. 
1 200 feet above tide. 200 feet above Budd's Lake. 
ing and boating. Fine mountain views. 
class. Rates moderate. Open —_ month Ist. 


W. BROWN, 
Budd’ 8 Lake Pp 0., Morris Co, New Jersey, 


————_————————————— - 


The Radnor, 


112 SOUTH CAROLINA eere 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. 


Elevation 
Excellent fish- 


Address 


CENTRALLY LOCATED, NEAR THE OCEAN. 
TERMS MODERATE. 
H. W. 


The ae 


PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


SHARPLESS. 


CLOSE TO THE BEACH. OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
JAMES M. MOORE, Proprietor. 


Accommodstions first- 
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PEIRCE COLLEGE 
°F BUSINESS 
= = SHORTHAND 


A high class commercial 
equipment for pa —o 
Office ope nalls or ¢ 
of students, Fi all term be gins Tuesday, Septe es r 6th, 
1892, Applic ation blanks now really Early € 
necessary. For College Anu . Shorthand ines 
ment, Graduating Exercises, including Mr naive w 
Carnegie’s remarkable address ou practical education, 

ill or address, 

Thomas May Pune e. Ph 


school affording comp) 
Als » French and Sano. 


ramination and enrolment 


yIimer 


D Pr il and Founder 


19 Chestnut St ip iladelphia, Pa. 


ROBBINS QUILER HOLD-BACKS. 
(Patent applied for.) 


Does away entirely with wrapping quilers around shafts. 
ness in half the time. Much safer. 


PATENT BOSS BASKET HANDLES. 


For peach and truck baskets. Metallic detached handles. Save 
time, labor, and expense. Apents wanted. 
TBE WILLITS SPECIALTY COMPANY, 
JOHN GILL WILLITs, President and General Manager, 
39 S. Tenth Street (cor. Cane Phil adelphia. 


Har- 


~ Clement A. “Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 


1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE, 





pee 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


— a ee coe te 


Special attention paid to Embalming. 


HENRY | HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 
C. Durable Work. Reliable Workmen. 


ELLIS ey 112 WN. 10th St. 


404 North 32d Btrest. 


RICHARDS & SHO URDS, 


ee BUILDERS, AND (CONTRACTORS. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
125 Sheaff St. first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


Friends’ Marri nage Cer tificates 
Handsomely and correctly engrossed 
on the finest 
PARCHMENT, or on BOND PAPER, if preferred. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


8. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Race Sts., Philad’a, Pa. 


8. R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th Street. 








‘ ARVIS-CONKLIN > 


MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 


CASH CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $2,840,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY,- - - 1,112,500 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, - - 8,750,000 


Six per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages. 
Six per cent. Debenture Bonds. 
Choice Investment Securities. 


Advisory Board of Philadelphia Stockbolders : 
WILLIAM HACKER, 8. ROBINSON COALE, 
RK. L. AUSTIN, R. W. CLaY, 
CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, JAMES SCHLEICHER, 


E. H. AUSTIN, MANAGER, 


518 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Cheap Western Lands on Long Time, 


Improved or unimproved, in Kansas, Nebraska, or Colorado. 
Alse descriptive circulars of the above States, and Utah, 
Montana, Idaho, and Washington, furnished free on application. 
EDWARD COALE, 
Eastern Resident Land Agent, W. P. R. R., 
Holder, McLean County, DL 


SPV VVSPSC STP SST SESE SST SVE eT TS 


What we offer Investors: 
SECURITY; 

First Mortgages on City Property. 
Eight per cent. interest. 
Right to withdraw in 30 days. 
Home Savings and Loan Association 
of Minneapolis. 

Capital paid in, $850,000. 

For Pamphlet, address 
H,. F. NEWHALL, 
Manager Eastern Office, 

533 Drexel Building, Phila., Pa. 
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MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY 


611 AND 613 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL, $500,000.00. 


Interest allowed on Deposits. 

Titles guaranteed and conveyancing done. 

Rents and Incomes collected 

Surety furnished for administrators and others. 

SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES to rent from $2 to $35 per annum. 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 

JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 

ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treasurer. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 





DIRECTORS. 


Chas.8.Hinchman, §&. Davis 


Howard Butcher Spencer M. Janney, Joseph R. Rhoads, 
A .Graham Elliot, John F. Lewis, Edward 8 Sem.) 
Thomas R. Gill. John B. Love, >See 

Thos A.Gummey, John Lucas, “Maria P 
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Equitable 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
S. E. COR. FOURTH AND CHESTNUT STS. 


Capital Paid in,. 8$2,049,550.00 
Surplus, 800,000.00 


| Offers at par and interest its 


6 PER CENT. GUARANTEED MORTGAGES 
PER CENT. DEBENTURES 


secured by first mortgages held in trust by the Union Trust Com- 
pany of New York, and further secured by the capital and sur- 
lus of the Equitable Mortgage Company. Denominations $200, 
Bo, $500, $1,000, and $5,000. Purchasers of our Mortgages and 
Debentures obtain 
AMPLE FIRST MORTGAGE SECURITY 
LARGE CORPORATE GUARANTEE 
PROMPT PAYMENT AT MATURITY 


Chas. Benj. Wilkinson, Vice-Pres. 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY 


gives nolice that after June 1, 1892, the rate of inter - 
est will be 6 per cent. 
All loans maturing before December 1, and sent for 
renewal before June 1, will be renewed at 6} per cent. 
An excellent record of 20 years entitles this Com- 
pany to the confidence of investors. 


ISAAC FORSYTHE, Agent, 


940 DREXEL BUILDING, - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


INVESTORS) 


Should get information about our 


GUARANTEED 


| GUARANTEED 


MORTGAGES 


AND 


DEBENTURES 


6% 
12% 


PAYING 


CERTIFICATES 


| WITH SPECIAL SECURITY 


WE HAVE HAD 


21 Years’ Experience 
IN INVESTMENTS. 
NEVER LOST A DOLLAR. 


In every instance Interest and Principal has been 
paid atmaturity. 


WE HAVE RETURNED TO INVESTORS 


$15,535,027.00, 
realizing 5 per cent. to 12 per cent. interest. 


We never handle any security that we do not absolutely con- 
trol. The investments we now have are as secure as any we 
have ever offered, and pay more interest than any we have 
offered in the last ten years. We can refer to the banks 


| in New York, and to our 4,597 patrons. We are under the super- 






sy St ICKINGON, Manager. 


vision of the Banking Departments of New York, Connecticut, 
and Massachusetts. 


J. B. WATKINS L. M. CO., 


_ , 2 Wall St. cor. Broadway, 
New York 
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